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GET ON YOUR SIDE 


You’ll beam with pride and satisfaction once you’ve 
dressed up your home in these handsome Flintkote 
Stri-Tex Asbestos Cement Sidings. 


They’ll always stay spic and span... . bright and beau- 
tiful. And you'll never need to paint them. Passing 
years simply add to their good looks. 


Let the wind and rain beat from every side... you 
can relax. Your Flintkote sidings can take everything 
the weather dishes out . . . and remain sparklingly 
} f 

eautiful. 


If you are planning to build . . . or remodel . . . don’t 
fail to get this lovely asbestos-cement beauty on your 
side. Your local building materials dealer will gladly 


show you what we mean. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Building Materials Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


FLINTKOTE ‘toa 


Building Materials + Products for Industry 


We ale yea of Lenvite 0047 md amore 





ON THE 
SHOPPING LIST 


THESE good-looking wooden lug- 
gage racks, imported from Fin- 
land, have protective rubber suc- 
tion cups atop the legs. With 
trays on top, they make attractive 
side tables. In natural color or 
black. Rack 26%” high is $7; 
1844” rack, $6.50; postpaid. Chet 
Studios, Middlebury 1, Conn. 


a 

EASIEST way to serve corn on the 
cob is in individual corn rollers 
with corn spears to save burned 
fingers. The rollers, made of 
pottery with a sunshine yellow 
glaze, set a colorful table. Box 
of four with four pairs of plas- 
tic corn spears is $3.95 post- 
paid; Salt and Pepper Shop, 445 
E. 86th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


THE basis of a lovely floral ar- 
rangement is a good flower hold- 
er. This one, the Gadjo Flower 
Fashioner, is a two-decker made 
of crystal-clear plastic, which 
can’t rust and is nice for glass 
bowls. Rubber suction cup gives 
you a tip-proof arrangement. 
$1 postpaid; Bonnie Merrill, 5011 
Church Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 








oN THE 
SHOPPING LIST 


Firms represented in our editorial feature, “On the Shopping 
List,” agree to refund full price of mail-order merchandise 
(except personalized items) returned within ten days. No 
COD’s, please; most firms prefer check or money order. 
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TO GIVE meat, fowl or fish that good 
old-fashioned hickory-smoked fla- 
vor, put a few Carya hickory 
wood disks on the fire next time 
you have a picnic or a backyard 
barbecue. They’re specially aged 
and treated, can be used on wood, 
coal or charcoal fires. Enough 
for 10-15 barbecues—$2.95 post- 
paid; Carya Hickory Ind., 1100 
Briar Brae Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


& 
DESIGNED especially for pansies, 
violets, nasturtiums and other 
flowers with short or weak stems 
—this Pansy Vase has eight small 
slots around the center hole to 
keep the stems separated instead 
of bunched together. About 3” 
high, it’s a lovely ceramic piece 
in grey-green or potter’s brown. 
$2 postpaid; Carmel Work Center, 
Dept. A, Box 2923, Carmel, Calif. 


& 

Tea for two—and room for two 
plates—on this Lawn Servet. The 
pointed steel stem anchors in the 
ground, supports a nonbreakable 
plastic tray that has nonspill 
holders for the glasses. Tray un- 
screws for easy storage. $2.50 each 
or $4.50 a pair; postpaid from 
Spotless Co., 1117 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


As coop-looking and practical a 
barbecue set as we’ve seen, these 
21” tools are stainless steel with 
- polished maple handles. They 
won’t rust or rot even when they 
are left outside indefinitely and 
the handles stay cool over the 
hottest fire. Spatula, fork and 
spring-grip tongs—$7.95 postpaid 
from Lucy Morris, 5095 S. W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland 5, Oregon. 
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Like many another woman, you'll be 
grateful to Tampax on occasion after 
occasion before the summer is 
over. For the Tampax method of 
monthly sanitary protection is 
discretion itself in hot weather. 
With Tampax, you can wear the slimmest 
clothing and carry on your outdoor life 
without any hampering worries. 

This remarkable Tampax completely frees 
you from every bit of outside bulk that can 
be seen or felt. Belts, pins and external pads 
are all gone. This is an internal absorbent 
—worn internally—the invention of a 
doctor.... Made of pure surgical cotton, 
Tampax is compressed into applicators 
for easy insertion. Quick to change. 
So small in size, disposal no trouble. 

With Tampax there’s no danger of 
chafing—no odor, no ‘‘edge-lines” under 
dresses. It may be worn in tub or shower. 
Wonderful when swimming....Sold at 
drug and notion counters in 3 absorb- 
ency-sizes. Average month's supply fits 
into your purse. The economy box holds 
4 times this quantity. Tampax Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer, Mass. aaa 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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FOUNTAIN BRUSH WASHES 
YOUR CAR « HOUS 


WITH CLEAN RUNNING WATER! 


“ 4 Fe 

Just attach the new De Luxe “Wonder a won't break 
Wand” to garden hose, rub gently over A oultgense BUnER 
any surface, and presto! it’s clean. ~ 

Pays for itself in 2 or 3 car wash- 
ings. Flushes dirt from windows, 
walls, walks, etc. 4 ft. handle of 
featherlite aluminum alloy, 


_ Ser tee wie, bate 
x 
A ‘boon for washing Nhe windows, 


BRECK’ S OS a 


ELIABLE SINCE 342 Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass. 





SPECIAL PRICE UNTIL AUGUST 1 
Cast Iron Furniture Set 


SSS $49.50 


HERE ARE OUR 
REGULAR PRICES 
1 settee eee ee eens 
2 chairs @ $15. 30.00 rape design 
1 table 12.50 = in eee 
———=== joned by skilled crafts- 
Total $67.50 men. 


Send check or money order. Crated free. 
Pay freight or express when furniture arrives. 


Write orders to Dept H-7 
2502 27th Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 

















NOW! CUT ENOUGH FRESH CORN 
IN ONE HOUR TO DO YOU ALL YEAR 





®@ For Daily Use 
® Frozen Lockers 
and Creamer or Home Canning 


REMOVES FRESH, TENDER CORN KERNELS 
LEAVING TOUGH HUSK ON THE COB 


Lee's Corn Cutter and Creomer cuts 5 times os 


From a JET to a SOFT MIST 
fast at '% the labor. It's the world’s fastest 


easiest way to remove tender, young, green Here's a dandy new hose nozzle that 
corn from the cob. Five easy strokes finishes operates by fingertip control (you 
an eor in less than 10 seconds. Saves hours of can turn off the water at the nozzle) 
tedious, hord labor. No mess, no splatter, no and adjusts for 27 different spans 
old-fashioned knife to cut fingers. This amazing and dimensions of coverage. From 


t t 
invention cuts, shreds, and scrapes in one oper dew-drops, to fan-shape, to jet pow- 
ation. Improves flavor. Fits all size ears. Easily OF oie * stad 
cleaned. Used by many thousands from coast er non-corrosive metal. 


to coast . 
postpaid. Money back if not delighted. 
If not on sale at local dealers, $1. 50 $1 89 Postage extra on COD's 


, 12 for $15 “geet deniers, write. ALBIN f CALIFORNIA 
LEE MFG. CO., INC. *- 9,50" 882°" or th St Les A fs ee '12. California 


eae Texas 
Also makers of Lee’s Green Pea Sheller. Shells 
black-eyed and fleld peas quicker, easier, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
It's easy to build yourself! Just add 
masonry—to your choice of design 
around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 

ies avi vail able. See your dealer, 
= check or money order 
s Model OF-28 Qaly 
Be Size 21°x26"x13%" f, 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
357 Erie St, Huntington, Indiona 


Handy Garment Hanger for Motorists 


A portable garment rack for motorists that 
keeps clothes neat. Ideal for that vacation 
you're planning. Sturdily constructed of cast 
metal, this garment rack provides space for as 
many as 15 hangers for suits, coats, shirts, 
sweaters, trousers, etc. Designed with rubber 
Suction cup and steel clamp to fit over the win- 
dow of any car. Positively will not break the 

glass. Sold on money back guarantee, $1.59; 2 
geen ora | | for $2.98 postpaid. Halaco Engineering, 10919 
or send $1.10 to Jordeau, Dept. 6.17 South Orange, N. J. | Alameda Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITE FOR 
COPY Topay 








hoir use ZiP Epilator 


fe) di because IT’ 


y=" complete removal of superfluous 








ON THE 
SHOPPING LIST 


A 

AN APPLICATION of No-Slip keeps 
rugs from curling at the edges 
and slipping out from under you. 
Apply it to the under side of an 
unsized carpet, rag rug or bath 
mat. In powder form; nonpoison- 
ous, and harmless to floors and 
fabrics. $1 a can (average year’s 
supply), postpaid from No-Slip 
Co., Box 813, Des Moines, Iowa. 


KLEENETTES, in soft cotton suede 
cloth, protect your hands while 
you work about the house and 
garden. The gloves wash beauti- 
fully; come in green, yellow or 
blue. The elastic band at the wrist 
makes them easy to slip on and 
off. 85c a pair, postpaid. Gay- 
lord, Dept. KG55, 5th Ave. at 
Hamilton, Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 


A 

Tuts Sanitized Protectopad keeps 
the dust and rust that accumulate 
on open bed springs from ruining 
your mattress and bedding. Made 
of a durable cardboard paper with 
cotton binding; has six ties. 39” 
size for twin bed; 54” for double 
bed. $2 postpaid; B. C. Moses, 
4313 Austin St., Houston 4, Texas. 
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——HISTORIC ‘CHURCHES OF THE SOUTH 


Photo by John Blundell. 


Arkansas’ Oldest Chureh 


Ti tidy little brick church on 
Plum Bayou ten miles northeast of 
Pine Bluff gives little indication to 
the casual passerby that it is Ar- 
kansas’ oldest house of worship, 
built about 1833 to give spiritual 
nurture to some 50 French Catholic 
families who had settled along the 
Arkansas River. Only on the tomb- 
stones behind the 25-by-40-foot 
structure—some of them very old, 
some quite new—can be read the 
succeeding chapters in a devotion 
that has been handed down from 
the days when Arkansas was not yet 
a state. 

Before this account turns back to 
1833 and one Francis Newismond 
Vaugine, let us explain how it hap- 
pens that a church more than a 
hundred years old has walls of sym- 
metrical white brick and, inside, 
butane gas heaters and fluorescent 
lighting. That story is told by the 
single marker for the graves of 
Allen White (1888-1927) and his 
mother, Emma Frances White (1865- 
1935). Beneath the latter’s chiseled 
name are the words “Patroness and 
Benefactress of St. Mary’s.” 

As a memorial to her son, Emma 
Frances Vaugine White secured per- 
mission to preserve the church his 
great-grandfather, the aforemen- 
tioned Francis Newismond Vaugine, 
helped to found by a gift of land. 
Nothing of the original building was 
removed, but the old walls, said to 
bear the scars of a skirmish which 
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took place during the War Between 
the States, were encased in brick. 
On the inside, the church was plas- 
tered and trimmed with woodwork 
of polished walnut and cedar from 
trees growing on the church plot. 

Mrs. White made St. Mary’s the 
sole beneficiary in her will, and the 
income from her estate assures last- 
ing care for a shrine that is both 
personal and historic. 

Many names figure in St. Mary’s 
early history. There was Colonel 
Creed Taylor, husband of Eulalia 
Vaugine, who gave lumber from his 
sawmill for construction of the 
church. There was a Derreseaux 
family, and another with the name 
Valliere, and there were Brookses 
and Burtons and Mitchells. Fathers 
Duprey, Bole, Paris, Donnelley and 
Mattingly are among the priests who 
served at St. Mary’s in the early 
years. But no name appears more 
often than Vaugine. 

One heroic chapter in St. Mary’s 
history is witnessed to by the monu- 
ment erected in memory of Mother 
Agnes Hart, member of the Order 
of the Sisters of Loretto and Su- 
perioress of St. Mary’s Academy 
from October 1838 until her death 
in August 1839 from malnutrition 
and malaria. One face of the marker 
tells this concise story: “Buried at 
St. Mary’s on the River August 22, 
1839. Remains interred at St. Mary’s 
Church Plum Bayou, May 1869.” 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ROM coast to coast... border to 

border, Quaker State Motor Oil 
is the quality choice of car owners. 
There’s a good reason. There’s no 
finer motor oil for your car pro- 
duced anywhere in the world! 


40¢ per U.S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. Oil City, Pa. 
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Mexsana Brings 
Quick 2-Second 
Relief to 
lich, Burn, Sting! 


XE Shake it on to 
“T* cool heat rash and prick- 
ly heat; checks sting of 
<i baby’s diaper rash. 
3O Soothes itch of minor 
™ skin irritations, athlete’s 
foot. No luxury tax, 
only 35¢. 2% times as 
much 70¢. Buy it, use 
it today and every day. 


MEXSAN 


Aa yt 





Donsy aan tea 
a 


spoil oven i 


Use Mexsana Skin Cream to 
ease fiery burn, soothe, soften 
parched skin. Gently medi- 
cated, stainless. Use for 
hands, as make-up base. Only 
35¢. Over twice as much 70¢. 
Buy it for all the family. 














EXPECTING A 41-4 ke 


Massage 


with 
MOTHERS 
FRIEND 


Helps beep skin soft ond olastis, Soothes! ay 
Refreshes! Eases aching leg and back muscles 

HEN YOU’RE EXPECTING a baby and 

your skin gets dry, tight and uncomfortable, 
rub gently with Mothers Friend to get quick relief. 
It soothes and refreshes—keeps skin soft and elastic 
—keeps muscles fresh and strong. Relieves tingling, 
numbing and burning feelings in back and legs. Only 
Mothers Friend has this special soothing and re- 
freshing action. Try it today. $1.25 for generous size 
bottle at most drug stores. OTHERS 


Used f fort by et- 
a pucthorn dor over so neare F R I E N D 





EYE COMFORT 
The cleansing and soothing action of 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
over-worked eyes. 35c & 50c at drug stores. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 








HEALTH PROBLEMS 
of the Sehool Child 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Tonsils and Adenoids 


Some years ago, my professional 
duties included the examination of 
a large number of children from de- 
cidedly better-than-average-income 
homes who were attending summer 
camps in the Southeast. The major- 
ity of these youngsters had had their 
tonsils and adenoids removed. In 
fact, the boy or girl who still pos- 
sessed these somewhat controversial 
organs was a rarity. 

In those not so remote days a com- 
mon question addressed to the doc- 
tor was not “Shall I have my child’s 
tonsils removed?” but “How soon 
can I have the operation per- 
formed?” Even today, the idea is 
still prevalent that tonsils are re- 
sponsible for most of the ills that 
school children are heir to, and that 
the sooner they are removed the 
better. 

Although the vogue for tonsil- 
lectomy has slackened in recent 
years, it is still the custom of many 
doctors to lay the blame on tonsils 
when doses of iron, vitamin pills 
and antihistamine tablets have failed 
to build up strength, create appetite 
or prevent colds. 


To BE sure, there are times when 
the removal of tonsils and adenoids 
is strongly indicated, and there are 
times when the operation is followed 
by great improvement. But tonsil- 
lectomy very definitely does not 
build strength, improve appetite or 
prevent colds, as has been proved 
innumerable times. In fact, it is 
sometimes followed by effects that 
are the opposite of those desired. 
The reasons for this need no ex- 
planation to any adult who has un- 
dergone the operation and remem- 
bers its aftermath, or to any parent 
whose child has undergone the or- 
deal. The fact that the operation 
is such a common one should not 
disguise the fact that for the fellow 
who submits to it, it is a major 
operation usually accompanied by a 
considerable loss of blood, as well 
as serious emotional disturbance. 
Hence it is not surprising that the 
marked benefits so confidently 


looked forward to are frequently 
slow to arrive, and sometimes never 
materialize. This does not mean that 
the operation should not be per- 
formed. It does mean that the pros 
and cons of the procedure ought to 
be weighed seriously before a deci- 
sion is made. 

School doctors and nurses, and 
especially teachers who are some- 
times charged with health inspec- 
tions, should be cautious about urg- 
ing parents to have a child’s tonsils 
removed simply because they look 
large and seem to need surgical 
attention. It would be a sorry judge 
who condemned the prisoner at the 
bar just because he looked as 
though he might commit a crime. 
With the suspected criminal or sus- 
pected tonsil it should be past actions 
and not questionable appearance that 
determine the decision. 

What past performance is serious 
enough to justify subjecting a child 
to the very real dangers and disad- 
vantages of removing the tonsils and 
adenoids? The best authorities to- 
day are very near agreeing that the 
only justification for this procedure 
is repeated attacks of sore throat 
that can be positively identified as 
tonsillitis. After the tonsils are re- 
moved, there will certainly be no 
more tonsillitis, but there may still 
be sore throat, since tonsils are not 
the only part of the throat that can 
be affected. 

Repeated colds are definitely not 
a sound reason for removing tonsils. 
A study conducted by a prominent 
Rochester, New York, specialist is 
convincing proof of this point. Ton- 
sillectomy had been advised in all 
of the more than 4,000 cases studied 
but had been performed in only half 
the cases. The records of these chil- 
dren over a ten-year period revealed 
that colds were commoner among 
those who had had the operation 
than among those whose parents had 
decided against it! 

Several of the conditions for 
which the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids is advised are obviously the 
result of the presence of a spongy 
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mass of overgrown tissue situated 
at the back of the nose and known 
as hypertrophied adenoids. This 
tissue obstructs normal breathing 
through the nose and results in rest- 
less sleep and snoring, difficulty in 
drinking or swallowing, indistinct 
speech, repeated ear trouble accom- 
panied by slowly increasing deaf-, 
ness, and a rather sluggish, stupid 
facial expression. 

Most of these undesirable condi- 
tions are remedied or greatly im- 
proved by the usual tonsil and ade- 
noid operation. But a number of 
medical observers are inclined to 
believe that the improvement would 
be just as marked if the adenoid 
mass were removed without disturb- 
ing the tonsils. And since it is gen- 
erally agreed that tonsils should not 
be removed much before the age of 
five years, more and more physicians 
are advocating what is known as 
early adenoidectomy. This is a slight 
operation that can be done as soon 
as the symptoms appear, instead of 
risking permanent injury by waiting 
until the child is old enough to have 
the tonsils taken out at the same 
time. When an early adenoidectomy 
is performed, the young patient 
often shows such a marked improve- 
ment that the tonsillectomy never 
has to be done at all—a highly de- 
sirable outcome, since no one in his 
right mind would advocate an opera- 
tion that is not necessary. 

Parents who have been urged to 
have their children’s tonsils and 
adenoids removed are wise to ask 
their pediatrician or family physi- 
cian about the advisability of choos- 
ing the simpler, safer operation of 
adenoidectomy alone. The old ar- 
gument, “He might just as well have 
his tonsils out at the same time,” 
seems neither logical nor sensible 
when we realize how many authori- 
ties believe that the presence of ton- 
sils during childhood plays a very 
important part in the development 
of immunity against diseases the 
child may be exposed to later on in 
life. 

So unless the family doctor and 
the nose and throat surgeon are con- 
vinced that the removal of the ton- 
sils is indicated by repeated attacks 
of tonsillitis, there seems to be every 
reason in the world to give the sim- 
pler operation a chance to do the 
job. Let’s be intelligently conserva- 
tive when we can, and spare our 
children any surgical procedure that 
is not absolutely necessary. 














“These Screens won't streak 








this new paint job!” 











NON-STAINING 
ALUMINUM SCREENING 


She’s sure to avoid ugly screen-stain—she has 
replaced the old screening with thrifty, long-lasting 
aluminum. Because tough aluminum screening is 
guarded against corrosion by an outer coating of 
special, corrosion-resistant Alcoa Aluminum Alloy. 
Alcoa and the screen weavers are co-operating on 
the rearmament program so you may not be able to 
get all the aluminum screening you need. Your 
dealer will do his best to supply you. 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG on screening you buy. 


It’s your assurance of quality, stain-free screening. 


Write for FREE Folder, “Aluminum 

Screening.”” Gives you easy-to-follow 

pictures and directions for repairing screens, 

tells facts about the advantages of aluminum screen- 
ing and how it was perfected. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 830G Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 





LOOK! Comicover, 
More Brilliant 
Than a Diamond! 


Write today for the FREE 
illustrated booklet that tells 
the full story of the latest 
miracle of science—the story 
of a glorious jewel discovered 


¢ the world’s largest corpora- 
ions. Read all about the 
if Kenya Gem that so closely re- 
® sembles a diamond that only 
an expert can tell the dif- 
ference. 
MORE FIRE! 
MORE BRILLIANCE! 


Yes, this marvelous gem 
has more brilliance, more fire 
and a more dazzling display 
of color than a diamond, and 
yet it costs only 1/30th as 
much as a diamond of equal 
size. You can now own an unmounted Kenya 
Gem for only $27 (1 carat) to $120 (4 carats); 
also men’s distinctive rings and ladies’ rings and 
earrings of 14K white or ponte gold set with 
ay cut Kenya Gems. If you wish, buy on 
EASY PAYMENTS. 
THE CINDERELLA OF SCIENCE 
Kenya Gems are the sensa- 
tional discovery you read about 
in Reader's Digest, Time and 
The Sat. Eve. Post, “the only 
thing on earth more brilliant 
than a diamond.” _ Copyright 1951 
Kenya Gem Corp 
Write today or Send 
Coupon for FREE bookiet. 


KENYA GEM CORPORATION 
DEPT. 367 Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
=== Mail This Free Coupon Today ~~ ~~ 

| Kenya Gem Corp., Dept. 367 Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


| Please send me, without obligation, the FREE illus- | 
trated booklet telling all about Kenya Gems. 





Sell 
SOUTHERN Christmas Cards 


Tarn your spare time into cash! It’s eas 


J 


amazing Southern Ceustier Card line. 
Just call on friends, show stunning new 21-card $1 ‘‘Southern 
Beauty’’Christmas Assortment. 100 quick $1 sales pay you $50! 


START EARNING CASH NOW! 
Add extra dollars to your income show wing FREE SAMPLES 
MPRINTED Christmas Cards. 
Folks eagerly buy at 50 cards for only $1.25 or 
40 cards for $1. Also Humorous, Religious, 
Gift 
other surprise sellers jo experience Wi 
eeded. Special plan for clubs, churches. Get FREE 
Imprint Samples, Assortments on approval NOW! 


SOUTHERN Says 4 Ln Dept. H-2 
216 S. Pauline phis 4, Tenn. 


-it’s fun with the 





— 
Make Money Ful Full or or Spare Time wit 

GUARAN Women eager to get Nylons 

guaranteed not to danny gov wear out from any cause, or hose 

replaced free within terms ofamazing guarantee! Start 1 enn 

Club. Easy to build big profits—year around bus' mines Frit 

ear to drive around in as extra bonus—even in SPARE TIME, 
nd no money. wus send 


i postcard for for 
FREE 2 i YOUR OWN HOSE 
WIL-KNIT HOSIERY so. SENT WITH OUTFIT 
181 7MIDWAY, 1ELD, OW! 


‘ LEARN AT HOME 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community doctors rely on them. . . 
ents appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time, Course 
endorsed by physicians. 52nd yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 497, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, til. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name = vie nuns eevescoceuse 
CO cn State - Age . 








quired. 
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For the Southern 
BOOKSHELE 


THE SCANDALOUS MRS. 
BLACKFORD 


By Harnett T. Kane with Victor 
Leclerc, Julian Messner, Inc., $3.00. 


As THE astronomical sales of his pre- 
vious books (“Bride of Fortune,” 
“New Orleans Woman,” et al.) at- 
test, Mr. Kane is a handy man with 
the historical novel. This latest in 
his chain of best sellers is based on 
material furnished by Victor Leclerc 
(which is the pseudonym of a well- 
known Russian scholar and lecturer) 
and presents a vivid picture of the 
life and times of a forgotten Ameri- 
can beauty whose empire-shaking 
romance with the Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia was the sensa- 
tion of two continents. 

Lovely, intelligent, high-spirited 
Harriet Blackford came of a good, 
though impoverished, Southern fam- 
ily. (This may have a familiar ring, 
but there is nothing stock about the 
ensuing events.) Widowed in 1865, 
after an unfortunate elopement, Har- 
riet moved to Philadelphia where 
she lived on such a lavish scale— 
with no apparent source of income— 
that she soon became _ notorious. 
Public opinion drove her from Phila- 
delphia to Paris, and for a while she 
played a brilliant role in that city’s 
glittering demimonde society. 

Harriet’s new world crumbled 
about her with the Franco-Prussian 
War, so she moved on to St. Peters- 
burg and even greater conquests. 
One evening at a masked ball she 
met the Grand Duke Nicholas, neph- 
ew of the Tsar. For both young peo- 
ple it was a case of love at first sight, 
but their affair was as hopeless as it 
was dangerous. They were soon 
caught in a web of political intrigue 
that brought tragedy, imprisonment 
and exile. 

Mr. Kane has skillfully blended 
fact and fiction, and his story sweeps 
the reader along at a good pace to 
the dramatic conclusion. 


GULF COAST COUNTRY 
By Hodding Carter and Anthony 


Ragusin, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, the Gulf Coast 
Country takes in the coastline of 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
extending about 150 miles from east 


to west along the Gulf of Mexico 
and penetrating no more than five 
miles inland from the sea. Cultur- 
ally, it is like no other section of the 
country, for the fusing of many na- 
tionalities has given it a unique 
character. By and large, the people 
are a happy-go-lucky lot who will 
stage a fiesta at the drop of a hat. 
Their home is a land of strange 
scenic beauty, a playground, a re- 
gion of fisherman, the home of the 
shrimp, the oyster and the pelican. 

In this twenty-third volume in 
the “American Folkways” series 
published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
the authors get off to a conventional 
start by describing the land and its 
wildlife, then they go into the his- 
tory of the French and Spanish col- 
onization. After that, they skip from 
subject to subject, taking up among 
other things the people, their cul- 
ture, the legends, the food, the econ- 
omy and the politics of the region, 
illustrating a point with a human 
interest story whenever possible. 

Hodding Carter, a native South- 
erner and the nationally known edi- 
tor and publisher of the Greenville, 
Miss., Delta Democrat-Times, is emi- 
nently qualified to write about the 
Gulf Coast region. It is surprising 
that nowhere in the book or on the 
jacket is there any mention of his 
outstanding literary achievements. 
Recipient of numerous journalistic 
awards, among them the Pulitzer 
prize for editorial writing, and the 
author of several books, he is one 
of the South’s most distinguished 
newspapermen. In collaboration with 
Anthony Ragusin, he has turned out 
a highly readable account of a color- 
ful region. 


SETTING YOUR TABLE 


By Helen Sprackling, M. Barrows 
and Company, Inc., $3.50. 


THE etiquette and table setting books 
of the early 1900’s may make highly 
amusing reading today, but in the 
days when they were taken seriously 
they must have left the average 
homemaker with a depressing sense 
of futility, for the grand manner 
was the only one they recognized. 
They placed such importance on 
elaborate meals, expensive table ap- 
pointments and a staff of trained 
servants that the woman who lacked 
these social assets was inclined to 
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adopt a _what’s-the-use attitude. 

Today, let us be thankful, the em- 
phasis is on good taste, imagination 
and convenience. Helen Sprackling 
is one of the leading exponents of 
this emancipated school of thought, 
and the principles advanced in her 
recently revised book can be applied 
by any homemaker, regardless of 
her means. .« 

Far more comprehensive than the 
title implies, the book takes up such 
subjects as invitations, menus, the 
arrangement of flowers and other 
table decorations, and the care and 
selection of china, silver, glassware 
and linens. There are special chap- 
ters on maidless service, buffet en- 
tertaining and planning the bridal 
table. 

No stickler for hard and fast rules, 
Mrs. Sprackling encourages her 
readers to forget the word “correct” 
and use initiative and originality in 
creating table settings. She stresses 
above all the importance of keeping 
meals and table settings in harmony 
with their background, the family’s 
way of life and the facilities of the 
household. She wisely points out 
that a very simple meal, well pre- 
pared and served with ease and gra- 
ciousness, is in far better taste than 
an elaborate one that imposes a 
strain on the hostess and, in turn, 
on the guests. 

Whether you entertain frequently 
and formally, or rarely and casually 
—or even if you are interested only 
in making family meals as attractive 
as possible—you will find this book 
both an inspiration and a practical 


guide. The text is illustrated by | 


photographs and diagrams. 


GUIDE TO EASIER LIVING 


By Mary and Russel Wright, Simon 
and Schuster, $2.95. 


A RECENT survey conducted by Bryn 
Mawr College shows that even in 
this age of labor-saving devices the 
average housewife spends 60 to 80 
hours a week at routine household 
tasks. The Wrights—two of our 
leading industrial designers, best 
known perhaps for their tableware— 
have set out to free the homemaker 
from this drudgery. Their sugges- 
tions are unconventional in some 
cases, and decidedly controversial in 
others, but at least they are a long 
step in the right direction. 

The burden of the book is a plea 
for a more informal, less exacting, 
standard of living. (Sweep the dust 
under the rug occasionally.) But in 
addition, the Wrights offer a series of 
proved labor-saving and work-sim- 
plifying techniques. They cover each 
room in detail, making suggestions 

(Continued on page 35) 
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for cleaner, healthier teeth! 


Yes, you really sparkle when you use You'll love Ipana’s sparkling taste and 
Ipana. This tooth paste gets teeth clean- tingle, too—leaves your mouth fresher, 
er, reveals the hidden sparkle of your _ breath sweeter. Get Ipana today for 
smile—and helps prevent tooth decay. _ your Smile of Beauty! 


A Product of 
Bristol-Myers 





“DID YOU SAY—1 MILLION PEOPLE 
OWN THE BELL TELEPHONE BUSINESS?” 


“Yes, honey, and that’s a big number. You'd have to count those 
pretty fingers a hundred thousand times before you got to a million. 
That’s how many people now own the American ‘Telephone and 
Telegraph Company.” 


““WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE?” 


“They are all kinds of people, in all walks of life, on farms, in big 
cities and little towns all over the country. Most of them are small 
stockholders. More than half are women. Over 200,000 are tele- 
phone employees.” 


“AND THEY’RE ALL OWNERS?” 


“That's right — just about one family in every forty-five has a stake 
in the Bell Telephone business. No other company has half as many 
owners. It’s the savings of all those people that have helped to give 
America the finest telephone service in the world — important in 
peacetime, and vital in time of national emergency.” 
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For a view of the living room in color, see cover. 


By Margot Gayle 


Convenient arrangement, 


easy maintenance and an air of warm 


friendliness make this 


A House 
Planned for Hospitality 


‘ 
Space in the right places is what the Dexter Charaks of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, wanted in a house. Dexter already had a fairly sizable house but the 
space was poorly planned and it fell far short of fitting the way of life he and 
Mary, his bride-to-be, had in mind. Both Mary and Dexter had been married be- 
fore, and that probably helped to give them definite ideas about what they wanted 
in a home. So even before they married, in November (Continued on page 13) 








Left—The kitchen is a large friendly 
room, thoroughly efficient but equally 
cheerful. Plaid chintz curtains can be 
drawn over the windows above the 
breakfast corner, and a family of copper 
pots hangs from the arch that sets off this 
area from the working end of the room. 


Below—The snack bar in one corner of 
the living room has a butler’s window 
that opens into the kitchen. This de- 
vice eliminates countless steps in serv- 
ing meals in the combination living- 
dining room and is a real wife-saver 
when it comes to maidless entertaining. 





Below—The guest bedroom, like all 
the other rooms in the house, is pan- 
eled in knotty pine. The built-in dress- 
ing table unit is of the same wood. 
Simple bedspreads and draperies carry 


mut the effect of casual comfort. ae 3 Photos by 
il William M. Branham 
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A House Planned for Hospitality. Continued 


of 1949, they had carefully planned their house 
and its foundations had been laid. When they got 
back from their honeymoon, two rooms—the 
kitchen and a bedroom—had been finished, and 
here they lived while the rest of the house was 
built. 

Dexter knew in broad terms what he wanted: 
“A big five-room house with a large living room 
completely separated from the sleeping area. And 
plenty of space to receive guests at the front door, 
for if there’s one thing I hate, it’s to have to back 
into a hall closet to make room for a group of 
guests to get off their coats!” 

Mary, on the other hand, is a young woman who 
was very specific about details. She wanted lots 
of built-in furniture in the bedrooms. “And sliding 
doors to all closets, because I*think it’s foolish to 
give up floor space to doors.” Above all Mary 
wanted a house that required minimum upkeep. 

So they made quite a house-planning team. They 
went to Spartanburg architect Harold Woodward 
and said: “We want a ranch house of contempo- 
rary design. Build it all on one level, with plenty 
of storage and utility space—we don’t want an 
attic or basement. Give us worlds of windows and 
lots of closet space. Put in radiant heat throughout 
and cover the floors with asphalt tile.” 

Harold Tarleton, Jr., an architect in Woodward’s 
office, came through with one of the most talked 
about houses in Spartanburg. There are only one 
or two other modern houses in the city, and the 
Charak house has attracted attention from the be- 
ginning. Its horizontal lines hug the earth and a 
broad stone chimney at one end gives asymmetrical 
balance to the low mass. 

The house has a fine setting, crowning a rise that 
overlooks Duncan Lake. A broad sweep of grass 
lies between house and street, and magnificent 
trees rise behind and to the west of it. On the east 
side, the Charak house is but a few feet from a 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Above—The floor plan is tailored to fit a family that 
wants plenty of elbow room but no waste space. 


Below—In the master bedroom practically every- 
thing except the beds and chairs is built in (the 
dressing table and chest units have a total of 29 
drawers!). The free floor space gained by this 
use of built-ins gives a spaciousness seldom 
achieved even in a room of this generous size. 
Windows on three sides afford a pleasant view of 
the wooded lawn and contribute to the open effect. 
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At the rear of the garden the brick- 
paved walk curves to follow the lines 
of a circular pool. Overlooking this 
charming center of interest stands a 
small statue of the goddess Diana. 


HEGHBORe GaRact 


RESIDENCE. 


GARAGE 


ee 
Nor much ground, but every inch a garden,” is the way 
one woman described the lovely back yard of the Stanley C. 
Drapers of Oklahoma City. The Draper lot is only 60 feet 
wide by 150 feet deep, but skillful landscaping has greatly 
increased its apparent size. Big-garden features of this pocket- 
size plot are a roomy terrace, a patio and a pool, all tied to- 
gether with a wide brick walk. 
When Grace and Stanley Draper bought their house last 
Opposite page: The Draper garden year (it was an old one they wanted to remodel), the first 
has a distinction seldom achieved poe : . ‘ ° 
ask aes be, Sib Gaeeien Ge: thing they did was to engage an architect, an interior deco- 
panse of lawn increases its ap- rator and a landscape architect, for their casual plan of living 
parent size, and the walk carries calls for a house and garden so well coordinated that activities 
the eye the full depth of the area. 
can move effortlessly from one to the other. 
To insure perfect privacy, the Drapers enclosed the yard 
Piotss tr A: ¥. Owes with a tall, woven wood fence; (Continued on page 17) 
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All This on a 60-foot Lot. Continued 


Behind the garage apartment are more 
flower beds and a postage-stamp patio. 


Below: Handsome urns of Pompeian 
stone, set on brick pedestals, lend a 
touch of classic dignity to this modern 
garden. The urns, and the flower bed 
by which Mrs. Draper is standing, are 
planted with geraniums and petunias. 





AA 
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The woven wood fence enclosing 
the area insures privacy, forms 
an effective background for the 
plantings which border the walk. 


then they gained an appearance of greater space by 
leaving a large, unbroken expanse of lawn in the center, 
concentrating all the planting in the borders, and by 
keeping the plantings in proper scale. 

The brickwork is an important decorative feature of 
the Draper garden. Just back of the house is a terrace, 
and running from the terrace is a brick walk which 
makes a gentle curve at the rear of the lot. Inside this 
curve—repeating its line—is a small pool and just out- 
side it, next to the fence, is a small statue of Diana; 
together they form a striking center of interest for the 
garden. Continually spilling into the pool is a trickle 
of water, which works wonders in creating a feeling of 
coolness. Another interesting decorative effect at this 
end of the garden is a pair of large stone urns mounted 
on brick posts and filled with petunias and geraniums. 

Pink and white are the predominating colors in the 
flower beds, which are largely planted to tulips, petunias, 
caladiums, geraniums, verbenas and periwinkles. Broad- 
leaf evergreens are placed next to the walls of the house. 
The other shrubs used in the garden are nearly all in 
group plantings and include abelia, holly, nandina and 
pyracantha. Tree roses are used for terminal accent in 
the borders, and fruit trees are espaliered on the garage 
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wall (their neighbor’s). Spotted in the garden are lovely 
specimen plantings of dogwood, magnolia and mimosa. 
Their shadows soften nearby roof lines and create an 
interesting effect as sunlight plays through the leaves 
onto walks and walls. 

At the back of their garage is the bachelor apartment 
of the Drapers’ younger son, David, who is now serving 
with the Armed Forces in Korea. Behind this apartment 
is a little patio, and in the beds around it are camellias, 
azaleas and pink caladiums. The caladium foliage con- 
tinues to add touches of color after the azaleas and other 
flowers have finished blooming. 

The Drapers use their garden and terrace a great 
deal in the evening, so the largest mimosa tree conceals 
a floodlight (the wire is run underground). On the 
terrace there is a comfortable grouping of sturdy outdoor 
furniture for relaxation and dining. 

All in all, the Drapers have just about everything you 
could ask for in a small garden. Besides being easy to 
care for, it is unusually attractive and has a distinction 
seldom achieved in such a limited space. Its layout is 
really a modern adaptation of the old Persian rug de- 
sign, and it is this sound design—along with the soft 
color scheme—which gives the garden its charm. 





BOOKSHELVES 


eustom-built by the home handy man 


By Hi Sibley 


Taner E is a place in almost every house where a set of shelves 
for books or oddments would come in handy, but it is often hard 
to find ready-made shelves that exactly fit the need. When you 
are your own custom builder, however, you can get just what you 
want and save money at the same time. There is no fine carpentry 
involved in making any of the shelves sketched on these pages, and 
they can be painted, lacquered or finished to reveal the natural 


wood, 


ADJUSTABLE BRICK SHELVES 


Boards supported by bricks or glass 

blocks make simple but quite attractive shelves 
that can be varied in height to 

accommodate the articles used on them. 


EVEN IRREGULAR 
BRICKS WITH THIN 
PIECES OF SHINGLE 
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RECESSED SHELVES 














First, locate studs by tapping wall lightly. Studs 

are usually spaced 16 inches apart and the shelves can 
extend one or more spaces, as preferred. Chisel 

along inner edges of studs to remove plaster and lath. 
Toenail 2”x4” crossmembers at top and bottom, 

install a 3g” plywood back, and build set of shelves 

to slide into the space, covering face of boards 

as shown. Shelves should not be over 5” wide 

so are suitable only for small books or ornaments. 
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HANOLE 


t FINt'SHING 
NAILS 


SECTION 


BREAKFRONT 


Shelves arranged over a cabinet give the effect 

of a breakfront and are equally useful in dining room, living 
room or den. Steel-rod supports pinned 

through the edges of the shelves give a modern look. The cabinet 
below is of conventional construction 

with 5g” plywood doors and wooden pulls. 


SECTIONAL SHELVES 


Shelves of this type can be added 
to as your library grows. Back 
and ends are of plywood, 








iz 
roe 


which should be of top quality 


a if you want to use a natural 
finish. Middle shelves 


are of '4” plate glass which 
slides out for cleaning. 


PULLOUT 4"qGLASS 
SHELF FOR CLEANING 
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By «. Oo. Chromaster. A. I. A. 
Home-Building Editor 


| | Eee is a large, rambling house which combines an impressive ex- 
terior with a floor plan arranged for maximum efficiency. The outstanding 
feature of the plan is the massive triple fireplace which forms the only 
division between the living room, dining room and study. This open 
arrangement has special appeal for the family that has a wide circle of 
friends and likes to entertain on a grand scale. 

In addition to the wood-burning fireplaces, there is a gas-fired central 
heating unit with ducts to every room. The living and sleeping areas and 
the kitchen are well separated from each other for quiet and privacy, and 
a long central hall takes care of traffic. 

Other special convenience features of the plan are the twin baths, which 
are located side by side and adjacent to the laundry area for economy in 
plumbing installation; the generous amount of storage space provided by 
the ten closets; the central location of the kitchen, which places it within 
quick and easy reach of any other part of the house; and the outside 
entrance (protected by the car port), storage closet and private lavatory 
provided for the study. 

The exterior of the house is of brick veneer. Its most distinctive feature 
is the use of twin floor-to-ceiling picture windows—each with a built-in 
plant box—in the living room and dining room. A large terrace surrounds 
two sides of the house and leads into a recessed entrance sheltered by 


the overhanging roof. 
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HOUSE PLAN PRICES 


Blueprints and specifications of ali HOLLAND’S house 
plans can be obtained at $15.00 each for one-story, and 
$25.00 each for all two-story houses. There is no extra 
charge for reversing plans, but alterations in the basic 
plan cannot be made without extra charge. Duplicate 
sets may be had for $5.00 additional—$3.50 for blue- 
prints and $1.50 for specifications. Address order to: « 


Home-Building Editor, 
HOLLAND’S, Dallas 2, Texas 











SPECIFICATIONS 


Foundation: Concrete footings, beam-and-pier type. 
Exterior Walls: Wood frame covered with wood sheath- 
ing, building paper and brick veneer. 


Roof: Composition. 


Cabinets: Wood, combination job- and mill-made. 
Plumbing: Porcelain enamel, owner’s selection, 
Hardware: Owner’s selection. 


Heating: Gas-burning forced-air furnace with duct dis- 


Insulation: Over ceiling, blanket type. tribution to all rooms. 


Windows: Steel casement (stock sizes) and stationary Fireplaces: Detailed to complement the house. 
picture windows. Wiring: To conform to National Board of Fire Under- 
Doors and Trim: Three-panel doors with narrow molded writers Code. Lighting fixtures to be selected by 


trim. owner, 
Floor Construction: Wood floor joists, subfloor, build- 

ing paper, finished oak floor. Linoleum over pine 

floor in kitchen. Tile floor and base in bath. 


AREAS 
2,060 square feet 


Area of Car Port 421 square feet 


Area of House 
Interior Walls: Wood frame with gypsum wallboard, 
taped and textured finish. Glazed tile wainseot in 
bath. Area of Terrace 971 sqaare feet 
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She learned it at school. Sani-Flush 
is the modern way to keep toilet 
bowls sparkling clean without work. 
Quick, easy, sanitary. Sani-Flush 
acts chemically—no messy scrub- 
bing. Disinfects too—just follow 
directions on the yellow can. 

Be sure to get Sani-Flush at your 
grocer’s. No other will do. The 
Hygienic Products Co., 

Canton 2, Ohio. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS*f2 
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Deal with a Leader. Earn BIG EXTRA MONEY 


BIG BONUS PLAN 
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EARN UP TO AND ‘ours for selling only 100 


Starting NEW boxes. Other 

AMAZING profits with greatest of ease 

send postal card 

You take NO RISK 3077, Posts! cars 

assortment samples on approval. You also 
SEND NO MONEY 

Write for Samples 


PEN.-’N-BRUSH, Dept. i-7 139 Duane St,N.Y.13,N.Y. 
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FOAM RUBBER 


Wonderful for mattresses, cushions, 
rug pads, etc. Any size cut to order, 
all thicknesses. Write for information. 


UNITED FOAM RUBBER 23 BRoAoway 


OAKLAND, CAL. 











who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, offered every 
day “he easiest way to write for pay. Yo previous experi- 
ence necessary. Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation 
Saunders M. Cummings, 465-3 Independence Bldg ,Colorado S prings,Coto 
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neighboring residence so the archi- 
tect made this end of the house a 
solid wall broken only by a strip of 
high windows. 

It is a hospitable house, and that 
is quite as it should be, for the 
Charaks are a hospitable couple who 
like to entertain. 

Three exterior walls and_ the 
curbs along the overhang of the shed 
roof are of cedar stained the color 
of redwood. The fourth wall, as well 
as the broad chimney, is of crab 
orchard stone. This mellow, golden- 
colored stone is cut in thin flat pieces 
with squared off ends, and is laid 
horizontally. 

The fireplace and chimney are 
dominant features of the Charak 
house, inside and out. This massive 
shaft of masonry is tied into the 
pattern of the house in two ways. 
First, by having the line of the low 
eaves extend a few feet onto the 
chimney surface, and, secondly, by 
carrying a line of crab orchard stone 
across the entire front of the house. 
This is the retaining wall alongside 
the built-up planting beds that sit 
about two feet above the lawn. 

All the windows—and there are 
a lot of them—are the wood-framed 
awning type which, according to 
Mary, are “the easiest to manage 
and clean I ever had.” They are 
grouped in strips of three or four, 
sometimes two-tiered, sometimes 
three-tiered. 

A glance at the front elevation of 
the house reveals a row of high win- 
dows between the double horizontal 
lines of the roof and extending 
from above the entrance to the big 
chimney. This is called clerestory 
construction and serves to light a 
room along what is actually an in- 
side wall. Except for the chimney 


area, the clerestory in the Charak 
house runs the full length of the 
living room. 

The floor plan of the house is note- 
worthy because of the degree to 
which it meets the family’s require- 
ments. The living room is a big 
functional room with lots of light 
and air, plenty of seating capacity 
for parties, ready access to the 
kitchen, a floor of asphalt tile, and a 
fireplace with a 24-inch raised 
hearth that creates a natural center 
of interest. The clerestory makes 
this room seem more important by 
raising the height of its ceiling, 
which slopes like the shed roof 
above it. 

The house has two distinct sec- 
tions, both with easy access to the 
kitchen. There is a bedroom wing 
that never need be invaded by a 
guest in search of a powder room. 
By the same token, the party in the 
living room need not be interrupted 
by someone moving from bedroom to 
kitchen. Mary can have a “hen 
party” while Dexter sleeps peace- 
fully, or Dexter can hold a sales- 
room conference dinner, while Mary 
goes about her own affairs in the 
bedroom wing. 

And Dexter got his big entry. A 
dozen guests can struggle with coats 
and still have plenty of elbow room, 
and there is room for twenty or 
thirty coats in the king-sized coat 
closet with its convenient sliding 
doors. When more coatroom is called 
for, Mary can ask the ladies to lay 
theirs on the daybed in the powder 
room. 

The powder room and bath to the 
right of the entry was no chance 
inspiration. It grew out of Mary 
and Dexter’s insistence that the 
architect provide adequate facilities 
for guests. Anyone who does much 
entertaining will cast an envious 











“Let’s go out and visit somebody before they come and visit us!” 
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“We're crazy about our new sectional furniture.” 
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eye. The powder room, with its 
comfortable daybed, built-in dress- 
ing table and full bath is large 
enough to double for a guest room 
when the occasion demands. 

This five-room house has three 
complete baths. Besides this one 
for the powder room, there is a pri- 
vate bath for the master bedroom 
and another for the second bedroom. 

Closets are big and numerous. 
There is, of course, the remarkable 
hall clothes closet. Then the guest 
room has one about six feet long 
and over two feet deep, and the 
master bedroom has two of similar 
dimensions. All have sliding doors. 

Besides the closets, there is draw- 
er and shelf space built into the 
bedrooms. The master bedroom has 
a dressing table and a pair of three- 
drawer chests for Mary, a pair of 
four-drawer built-in chests for Dex- 
ter. The stationary headboard of the 
Hollywood bed is flanked by built- 
in night tables. All built-in pieces 
are of knotty pine lightly stained, 
then waxed. 

Knotty pine is the hallmark of 
the Charak house. Every room in- 
cluding the kitchen has walls and 
ceiling of it. No plaster, wallboard, 
paint or paper is used. Mary wanted 
it that way. She admits the initial 
cost was high, but crows over the 
fact that the upkeep is negligible. 
The same is true of the floors. From 
stem to stern they are of concrete, 
with radiant heating coils laid in 
them and asphalt tile covering them. 
The tile is of marbled honey-beige 
in all rooms except in the kitchen 
where it is forest green. 

The kitchen, with its walls and 
low ceiling of mellow wood and its 
profusion of shelves and cupboards, 
is a thoroughly inviting, colorful 
room. All the cabinet work surfaces 
are yellow. The breakfast corner 
has built-in wall benches padded 
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and covered in jade green plastic 
piped with yellow. Windows at 
shoulder height run around the 
breakfast corner and are curtained 
in red, green and yellow plaid chintz. 

Among the more practical kitchen 
details Mary insisted upon are 
fluorescent lighting, plenty of elec- 
trical outlets for kitchen equipment, 
an exhaust fan over the stove and a 
tile wall protector extending a 
couple of feet above the back of the 
stove. 

Between kitchen and living room 
is “Mary’s delight”—a butler’s win- 
dow without the butler. Two small 
knotty pine doors above the ample 
kitchen sink open through the wall 
into the snack bar on the other side. 
Mary says, “This is a wonderful help 
in keeping people out of my kitchen 
—and my way—when we have 
parties.” 

The snack bar in the west end of 
the living room has been a great 
convenience,, too. Mary hands the 
food through the butler’s window 
to Dexter who stands behind the 
snack bar and dispenses such family 
specialties as their celebrated Welsh 
rarebit. The bar and stools are cov- 
ered in padded green leather, and 
the area is illuminated by cove lights. 
Dexter’s spinet-type piano stands 
near the snack bar, and many a tasty 
dish has been set to music by him. 

The north side of the living room 
is a continuous glass wall that looks 
onto a roofed, stone-flagged patio 
with planting beds at either end 
The patio is screened now, but some 
day the screen will be replaced with 
glass, so that the Charaks will have 
yet another spacious area for enter- 
taining their many guests. 

But for the present they have that 
big five-room house they wanted. A 
house with the roominess in the 
right places, and that their friends 
say “is Mary and Dexter all over!” 





(KEEFE « MERRITT 


AUTOMATIC GAS RANGE 


Famous for performance, 
better-built for dependability, 
the modern O'Keefe & Merritt 

gas range offers a higher standard 
of cooking —carefree cooking 
you'll enjoy today—and far 
into the future. 


Every CP Feature 
PLUS exclusive extras 


VANISHING SHELF-COVER 
Both a stepsaving shelf and 
“dress up” cover. 
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GRILLEVATOR BROILER 
Instant, fingertip 
choice of broiling levels. 


KOOL KONTROL PANEL 
Scientifically slanted 
knobs never get hot. 
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New BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters 
Contain PHENYLIUM for Fastest, 
Surest, Complete Corn Relief Ever 


When corn sufferers tested New-Formula 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters, three out of four 
said, ‘Best corn treatment ever!’ 

It’s Blue-Jay’s new Wonder Drug that 
does it! Phenylium, newest, fastest-acting, 
most effective corn medication ever de- 
veloped 

In tests, Phenylium went to work 33% 
faster, was 35% more effective than other 
remedies. Removed corns in 19 out of 20 
cases—a better record than any other agent! 

Say good-by to painful corns! Get New- 
formula Blue-Jay with Phenylium at your 
favorite drug counter, now! F 


CANS PLASTERS ONLY NEW BLUE-JAY 
CORN OR CALLUS PLASTERS 
CORN PLASTERS HAVE PHENYLIUM! 
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Green Grows 
the Fireplace 


A FIREPLACE that won’t burn is small asset to any 
room, for there is certainly nothing decorative about a 
dark, yawning hole. But a mass of flowers or greenery 
is always a delight. So it’s a wise homeowner who turns 
his pseudo fireplace into a miniature garden. 

In revamping the fake fireplace shown here, the open- 
ing was completely closed and both it and the facing 
covered with squares of mirror. A brass fender hides 
the pots and the mirror doubles the beauty of the foliage. 

A less expensive adaptation of the same idea could 
be worked out by using plaster board or plywood over 
the opening and facing and covering it with glazed 
marbleized paper or some interesting plastic or fabric 
wall covering. A brick or iron fender might be used 
instead of the brass one. With this simpler treatment, 
the mantel decorations could be more informal. 

Large-leaved material is best for this type of planting, 
since it gives a better mass. Among the suitable perma- 
nent plants are large-leaved philodendron, ficus (rubber 
plant), dracena and aralias. Caladium makes a very 
effective temporary planting and of course seasonal 
flowers are lovely for special occasions. 


—IONE PARFET. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Those who have heard the story 
from their grandparents give a fuller 
account: The church and an acad- 
emy operated in connection with it 
(1838 to 1842) once stood several 
miles closer to the river—the ever- 
shifting, sometimes rampaging Ar- 
kansas River. When in 1869, caving 
banks endangered both the church 
and burial ground, the building was 
moved some five miles inland to its 
present site. Graves, including that 
of Mother Agnes Hart, were opened 
and their contents carefully trans- 
ported to the new cemetery. At the 
time of Mother Hart’s death, the 
rules of her order required that her 
body be buried without benefit of 
coffin. But by the time the removal 
occurred, that rule had been ex- 
punged and her remains were care- 
fully placed in a neat coffin for re- 
interment. 

One story goes that the building 
now standing inside its brick pro- 
tection at Plum Bayou was built, as 
early as 1782, at Arkansas Post 
downstream from St. Mary’s Land- 
ing, and was later moved by flatboat 
to the Vaugine land. But neither the 
church records available to the pres- 
ent rector, the Rev. Thomas F. 
Walshe, nor the recollections of Mrs. 
Mary Vaugine Barron, one of the 
two surviving granddaughters of 
Francis Vaugine, confirm the legend. 

St. Mary’s stands today as a mis- 
sion church with services held on 
alternate Sundays for across-the- 
river parishioners of St. Joseph’s in 
Pine Bluff. During the years since 
it first opened its doors to the people 
of the countryside, St. Mary’s Land- 
ing has been dwarfed by nearby Pine 
Bluff, now a city of many homes and 
schools and churches and of a 
bustling commerce streaming along 
radiating highways. 

Meanwhile, little old St. Mary’s, 
in spite of its brave new walls and 
efficient lighting, has changed but 
little. With two old cedars guarding 
its entrance and jays in the honey- 
suckle along the bayou scolding at 
mid-week intruders, it seems simply 
to have remained steadfast—a small 
outpost of the Mother Church. The 
visitor has only to turn his back on 
the traffic whipping along the nearby 
highway to believe that the bluets 
and anemones blooming in _ the 
churchyard today are the same ones 
that delighted Celestine Vaugine and 
Therese Derreseaux and Hiacinthe 
Tenas a hundred springs ago. 

Even to one of another faith, the 
little white cross old St. Mary’s lifts 
to a modest height seems to say that 
God’s in His heaven and all’s right 
with His world. 

—EDITH SHANNON. 
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Big advance SW 


for better home construction 




















its HENSULATE 


No home can be truly modern without the low-cost ‘““Tensulate Treatment”. 
Here is comfort and actual dollar savings—two ways to better your living, 
make your home better, know it will be modern longer. These benefits can 
be yours now because they’re within the means of every home owner. 


QD) TENSULATE PERLITE is 2 won- 


derful aggregate of superior qualities 
for plaster and concrete. It makes 
both strong and smooth. This refined 
volcanic ore is 4o the weight of sand. 
It makes a plaster that resists cracks. 
It makes a plaster you can saw 
through or nail and drill into. 


(2) TENSULATE MINERAL WOOL 


gives up to 15° protection from heat 
in summer, and up to 40% fuel sav- 
ings in winter. Quickly applied, low 
in cost, this modern material serves 
for the life of the home. Reduce fire 
hazards, and vermin—plan your in- 
sulation, buy now—get Tensulate. 


Whether you plan to build or remodel, be sure to investigate— 


Dept. H-7 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


PERLITE AGGREGATE & 
MINERAL WOOL INSULATION 


Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


American National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklets describing 
Tensulate Perlite and Tensulate Mineral Wool Insulation. 





Address 





City 
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Tongue in Check. . 


Abstectie aca 


SOUTHERN 
HOMES 


HOLLAND'S House Plan Book 
with its 116 pages brings you a col- 
lection of 66 plans for distinctive 
homes—all designed by our Home- 
Building Editor, C. O. Chromaster, 
a Southern architect with a keen 


awareness of the South’s home- 


building needs. You'll find plans 
to fit every taste, every pocketbook 
and every size lot. If you plan to 
build in the South, you'll want to 
order your copy today. Price—50 


cents, 


Build vour home with 
HOLLAND’S 
complete PLANS 


Blueprints and complete specifica- 
tions are available from Holland's 
at $15 each for one-story plans and 
$25 each for two-story plans. There 
is no charge for 
plans. 


reversing the 


Send orders to 
Home-Building Department 
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It's in the Bag... . 


Sheets That 
Stay Put... 


Salad Change .... 


Giveaway Bag... 


Vacation Glasses. . 


The tongue in your tot’s shoes will not slip to one 
side if you will cut two small slits near the top of the 
tongue, run the shoestrings through them, and then 
finish lacing.—Mrs. R. L. B. 


Since I can’t bear to part with my home and garden- 
ing magazines even when they are out of date, I keep 
all issues together by the month, in stacks. Then, 
when I need ideas for gardening or entertaining for 
a particular month, I turn to the stack of magazines 
for that month. Stacked this way, they take up no 
more space than they would arranged by name and 
year, but it is much easier for me to find timely 
information.—Mrs. T. C. W. 


Before the seeds are ripe enough to scatter, tie a 
small paper bag over the choice blossom from which 
you plan to save the seed. When it has fully ma- 
tured, cut the blossom with a long stem and hang it 
upside down in a sunny place to dry. Every seed will 
be safely in the bag.—Mrs. H. F. S. 


It was almost impossible to keep ordinary under 
sheets in place on my son’s plastic youth-bed mattress 
until I tried this trick; I bought two sheets 72x99 
inches, sewed each up like a pillow case and slipped 
one on the mattress. To change the sheet, I merely 
turn the mattress over. Thus, with two pillow-case 
sheets, I really have four changes. Now, when Son 
jerks his covers, the sheets don’t come out.—Mrs. 


L. W. D. 


There are only three members in our family, so to 
avoid serving the same congealed salad two days in 
three salad 
molds, vegetables in three, and pour the gelatin over 
them, Then we really have a different salad the 
second day, not just a leftover.—Mrs, G. I. 


succession, I put fruit in individual 


I keep a manila shopping bag hanging in my closet 
and as an article of clothing wears out, I wash it or 
have it cleaned and place it in this bag. When the 
bag is full, I take it to a local charity that salvages 
used clothing. My never cluttered with 
clothes that I no longer wear, yet which can be of 
use to someone less fortunate than I.—Miss B. McK. 


closet is 


During vacation, we use old jelly glasses as drinking 
glasses at our beach cottage. We initial them with 
nail polish to give a touch of color—and also to 
save much needless dishwashing.—Mrs, G. C. H. 








Contributions to this department are invited from all HOLLAND'S readers. For 
each original hint printed, a one-year subscription to HOLLAND'S will be given. 
A card will be sent to notify you in case of acceptance, but no manuscript will 
be acknowledged or returned. Address: This for That Department, HOLLAND'S, 


Dallas 2, Texas. 
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By Christine Pines 


UNDRY 
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W HEN there’s a baby in the house, nearly every day 
is washday. Sometimes the laundry seems endless, 
because a baby’s changeable habits call for a continuous 
supply of clean diapers, shirts, nighties and bedding. 
Certainly all the items in a layette should be washable, 
and they should have special handling when they’re 
laundered. This special care protects your child as well 
as his wardrobe. 

Before you wash any of the garments or bed coverings, 
read the manufacturer’s instructions on the labels and 
tags. Reliable manufacturers have made thorough 
studies of washing problems and have developed efficient 
methods of tackling them. The first rule, of course, is 
to remove all stains before you wash the pieces. Here 
is a list of stains you’re likely to meet up with and ways 
to cope with each: 
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Baby’s clothes and bedding 
call for special 


laundering techniques 


Cod Liver or Mineral Oil: Sponge or dip stain in carbon 
tetrachloride, benzene or gasoline (use with caution). 
Sponge with warm suds. 


Orange Juice: Wash quickly in cold water. To restore 
color, sprinkle baking soda on both sides of the stain, 
moisten with water and let stand until bubbling stops. 
Rinse well. 


Egg: Scrape with a blunt knife and sponge with cold 
water. If this doesn’t remove all the stain, sprinkle with 
pepsin powder, rub well and let stand half an hour. 
Rinse well. 

Milk: Sponge with cold water, then wash in warm suds. 
Lipstick: Loosen with glycerine or vaseline and launder 
as usual, (Continued on next page) 
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How your dollars 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER 


through 
IMPROVED 
SERVICES 


that save lives 


Your contribution to the 
American Cancer Society 
stimulates detection programs 
and the development of better 
diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cilities. Bringing service di- 
rectly into the home, thousands 
of the Society's volunteers 
furnish bandages, equipment, 
social services and transporta- 
tion, and lend a helping hand 
in many other ways. Your con- 
tribution also supports Re- 
search and Education. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


Mail your contribution to 
“CANCER” in care o' 
your local post office 
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(Continued from page 27) 


Diapers and waterproof pan- 
ties: Many cities and even small 
towns now have diaper services 
which take care of the laundering 
and even supply the diapers and the 
diaper pails. If you plan to use one 
of these services, check and see ex- 
actly how they wash the diapers. 
You might ask your pediatrician if 
their methods meet with his approv- 
al. The important thing is to be 
sure the service uses a water soft- 
ener (if necessary), rinses properly, 
and uses a disinfectant that won't 
irritate your child’s skin. Even 
though you use one of these services, 
it is a good idea to have a diaper 
supply of your own—a dozen or 
more—to cope with emergencies. 

If you wash the diapers at home, 
you'll need a two-gallon pail with 
a cover. The pail can be made of 
any material that won’t rust or leak 
— aluminum, porcelain enamel or 
crockery. If you have room for two 
one-gallon pails, that’s even better. 
You can use one for wet diapers, the 
other for soiled ones. Keep the pail 
for wet diapers half filled with plain 
water, the other one half filled with a 
soapy water-borax solution (1 table- 
spoon borax to 2 quarts water). Bo- 
rax is a mild deodorant and helps 
keep the waste products soluble. 

Soiled diapers are easier to wash 
if~you rinse them as soon as they 
come off the baby. Just hold the 
diaper in the toilet while you flush 
it—but be sure to get a firm grip on 
the diaper first. 

One washing with mild soap 
should be enough if the water is hot 
and the soap thoroughly ‘dissolved. 
If your hot water supply is limited, 
perhaps you can plan your laundry 
schedule so there will be enough 
time between washings for the water 
to heat up. Hot water is important, 
because you can’t depend on luke- 
warm water to do the job. 

The number of rinsings depends on 
the hardness of the water. The 
harder the water, the more rinsings 
needed. The best rule is to rinse the 
diapers until the water is perfectly 
clear. Poor rinsing may cause a 
pungent ammonia odor, so familiar 
in many babies’ rooms, or it may re- 
sult in diaper rash. 

If your baby develops diaper rash, 
try rinsing diapers in a solution of 
boric acid and warm water (4 table- 
spoons boric acid to 1 quart water). 
Or, ask your doctor to recommend 
an antiseptic for this purpose. Dry- 
ing the diapers in the sun helps, too. 
If none of these remedies solves the 
problem, it may be necessary to boil 
the diapers for about 10 minutes 
after they’re washed. A final cold- 
water rinse prevents stiffness. 

Ironing is out of the picture when 


it comes to diapers, because it makes 
them stiff and less absorbent. Just 
smooth them with well-scrubbed 
hands and arrange them in folds, 
ready for use. 

To keep waterproof panties clean, 
wash them after each use in mild 
soap suds and lukewarm water, rinse 
thoroughly and pat partially dry 
with a towel. Let them finish drying 
in the air. 


Vests. nightiesand other small 
eottons: The best rule for washing 
these garments is to use hot water 
and a mild soap, and rinse thorough- 
ly. Again, you'll want to be sure 
the soap is dissolved before the cot- 
tons go into the water. If you're 
washing by hand, squeeze the suds 
through the garment by cupping 
your hands. Be careful not to scrub 
or twist the garments in any way 
that will pull them out of shape or 
mat the fibers. Instead of scrubbing 
extra-soiled garments, wash them 
several times in fresh suds. Rinse 
by squeezing the garments gently 
through the water. With proper 
washing, knitted cottons should not 
shrink or stretch out of shape. Hang 
the vests and shirts by the shoulders 
and squeeze water from the bottoms 
often as they dry. Baby’s cottons 
should not be starched, and most of 
them do not require ironing. 


Woolens: These are the garments 
in a baby’s wardrobe that really call 
for pampering. They shouldn't go 
into the washer with other clothing 
—try it and you'll discover you have 
a set of tiny doll clothes on hand. 
Here are the rules for washing wool- 
en garments: 


Measure knitted wool garments be- 
fore they’re washed. It is a good 
idea to outline them on brown paper, 
so you can stretch them to their orig- 
inal size after the washing. 


Use lukewarm water (about 100° 
F.). Before you put the garments 
into the water, dissolve the soap by 
whipping it in the water with your 
hands or a wire whip. Squeeze the 
suds through the garments without 
rubbing. 


Rinse in several changes of luke- 
warm — never hot or cold — water. 
Wring by squeezing the garments 
gently. If you use a wringer, see 
that it is set loosely. After wringing, 
press out excess water in a towel. 


Spread the garments to fit their 
original shape as outlined on brown 
paper. If you have regular wire dry- 
ing forms, so much the better. Put 
several thicknesses of clean, soft 
material (such as toweling or mat- 
tress padding) under the paper. If 
it seems necessary to hold the gar- 
ments in place, secure them with 
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rustproof pins. Dry indoors away 
from extremes in temperature. 


Of course, if your baby’s woolens 
have the Sanforlan label, there’s no 
danger of their shrinking out of fit. 
Like the Sanforized label on cottons, 
this new label on woolens is your 
assurance of minimum shrinkage. 

Blankets, as well as the other items 
in a layette, need to be kept spot- 
lessly clean, and they call for fre- 
quent laundering. Recent research 
has given us some new ideas about 
washing wool blankets. The follow- 
ing directions come from the home 
economics department of one of our 
state experimental stations. These 
steps can be followed if you use a 
non-automatic washer or an agitator- 
or pulsator-type automatic washer. 
They also apply to a tumbler-type 
automatic washer if the door can be 
opened after the machine is filled. 
It is the tumbling action during the 
filling that causes most of the shrink- 
age, so if you use a tumbler auto- 
matic, remove the blanket during the 
filling cycle. 


1. Fill the washer with lukewarm 
to hot water, add a low sudsing de- 
tergent and dissolve by running the 
machine a few seconds. 


2. Submerge the blanket and let it 
soak 15 to 20 minutes, turning once 
or twice by hand. 


3. Spin off wash water; run in 
rinse water of same temperature. 
Submerge blanket; soak 5 minutes. 
water and add fresh 
rinse, turning 

second rinse 


4. Remove 
water for another 
blanket once as the 
comes in. 


5. After extracting second rinse 
water, stretch the blanket to its orig- 
inal size and shape. (Two people 
should pull it from opposite ends.) 


6. Let blanket dry until slightly 
damp, then stretch again and let dry 
completely. 


7. Brush blanket on both sides 
with a stiff nylon brush or a pet 
brush to lift nap to original softness. 


8. Press bindings. 


Sheets, padding and other 
bedding: Baby’s cotton bedding 
needs to soak 5 or 10 minutes in 
cool water before it is washed. 
Otherwise, cotton bedding can be 
washed just like other cottons—with 
hot water, rich suds and thorough 
rinsing. 

Waterproof or rubber mattress 
pads need washing as frequently as 
sheets. Sponge them off with warm 
sudsy water or dip them several 
times in the water. Rinse and pat 
dry or hang indoors to dry. 
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In 15.3 Seconds A 
Steeplechase Racer Can 


Run 250 Yards... But In Only 


TWO SECONDS 


XS ; ee 

, How fast you get relief is impor- 

} tant when you have an ordinary 
_~ headache, neuritic or neuralgic 
pain. And because genuine Bayer Aspirin is 
actually ready to go to work in two seconds, 
it brings relief that’s amazingly fast. 

But there’s more to pain relief than speed. 
It’s also important to know how dependable 
your pain reliever is. And Bayer Aspirin is 
one pain reliever you can rely upon. For its 
single active ingredient is not only so re- 
markably effective doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief, but is also so wonderfully 
gentle to the system mothers give it even 


Y 


Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready 


To Go 
To Work! 


MAKE THIS TEST ! 


* 
To see how fast it’s ready to go to work, drop 
a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water, 


and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


to small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you are in pain, and want fast, 
dependable relief—don’t experiment with 
drugs that have not stood the test of time. 
Instead, do what millions do—use genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. And be sure to ask for it by 
the name “Bayer” when you buy. 





NOW ... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 
New 2'% grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper chil- 
dren's dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They're 
neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken 
for candy. 30 Tablets—25¢ 











Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with oe confidence is genuine 


BAYER’? 


SPIRIN 
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WHEN MOTHER IS THE NURSE 


Ar ONE time or another, every mother is faced 
with the problem of caring for a sick child. Whether 
the illness is serious or slight, she can make it easier 
on herself, the patient and the whole family if she 
follows the simple nursing procedures recommended 
by the Red Cross. And she will find that it is not 
always necessary to buy a lot of special equipment— 
with a little ingenuity, many ordinary household 
articles can be converted to sickroom use. 


To prevent the spread of infection from 

or to the patient, put on a cover-all apron 

as you enter the sickroom and remove 

it before leaving. This is particularly 
important in a case of one of the 
communicable diseases. Slip your arms into 
apron sleeves without touching the outside of 
the garment. Use same procedure in removing. 
Wash the hands thoroughly in running 

water before and after donning the apron. 


A clinical thermometer is one item that should have 

a place in every home medicine chest, for the 

patient’s temperature is an important indication 

of his condition. To take the temperature, shake the 
thermometer down to at least 95 degrees and rinse 

it in cool (not cold) water. Place the bulb end 

in the mouth under the tongue and have patient close 
his lips, but warn him against biting down on the 
tube. Keep the thermometer in place for three minutes. 
Remove, and wipe off saliva for easier reading. 

Record the temperature and the time of day. Use soap 
and cool water to clean the thermometer after each 
use. Store the thermometer in its case. Ask 

your doctor to show you the correct method of taking 
the temperature of a child under six years old. 


The patient who is unable to sit up will 

need help in eating or taking liquid medicine. 
The best way to give liquids so that the 

child can sip easily without spilling the 
contents of the glass, is to use a straw or 
drinking tube, holding the glass low and 

to one side. A towel or large napkin gives 
additional protection to the gown and bedding. 
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When the doctor recommends changing the 
dressing of a wound, be particularly careful 
about how you handle the fresh dressing. 

Lift the gauze by the corners, making sure 
that the part that is to go directly over the 
wound does not come in contact with 

your hands or anything else. After placing the 
dressing, secure it with a bandage. 


The little patient who is confined 

to bed for several days or weeks will 
welcome an occasional back rub. 

Rub with the flat of both hands using 
long, firm, smooth strokes. The strokes 
should be firm enough to relax the 
muscles but gentle enough to give 
soothing comfort. Rubbing alcohol, oil 
or powder will make the hands glide 
more smoothly over the skin. 


A bed table or tray has many uses in the 
sickroom, and if you don’t own one, you can easily 
make one from a cardboard box. First remove the 

lower side of the box, then make curved cuts 
so the box will fit over the patient’s legs. 

Cut small holes near the top for handles. 

A back rest can be made by slitting the front 
sides of a box at the corners and bending the 
sides in diagonally from the top to bottom. 
Then bend front flaps over the side flaps and tie 
with a string. Cover with a towel and 

arrange pillows for comfort. 


Photos by Parsons. 
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If the patient requires a bed pan, 
help him to lift his hips by 

placing your hand under the small 
of his back. Then grasp the bed pan 
by the side, gently slip it under 

the hips and adjust it for comfort. 





lind opp Mtdnk, 


Cold Desserts Get a Warm Welcome 


a 


"Turre’s nothing so refreshing these hot summer days as frosty-cold desserts. 
They’re wonderful for perking up lagging appetites, and since most of them can 


be prepared in advance, they call for no last-minute session with the stove. That’s 
why we think you will welcome this special collection of hot-weather desserts. 


Some you will recognize as variations of old favorites; others are new coolers 


that will become summertime standbys once you've served them. 


Xenon Should 


1¥2 tsp. plain gelatin va cup lemon juice 
2 cups water '4 tsp. grated lemon rind 
34 cup nonfat dry milk 1 egg white, beaten 
34 cup sugar 

Set refrigerator at coldest control. Soften gelatin in 
2 tablespoons of the water for 5 minutes. Sprinkle dry 
milk over the remaining water in mixing bow]; let stand 
5 minutes, then beat with rotary beater until milk 
powder is dissolved, about 1 minute. Put milk in top 
of double boiler and stir in sugar; place over boiling 
water and heat for 3 minutes. Remove from heat; add 
gelatin and stir until dissolved. Chill thoroughly. 
Gradually stir in lemon juice and rind. Pour into 
cold freezing tray and cover with waxed paper. Freeze 
until half frozen, about 45 minutes. Turn into chilled 
bowl and beat with chilled beaters until fluffy, but not 
melted. Fold in stiffly beaten egg white. Return to tray 
at once and cover with waxed paper; freeze until firm. 
Makes 1 quart. 


Making ice cream in quantity? You needn’t worry about 
having any left over if it’s smooth coffee ice cream. 


Lemon sherbet is low in cost and calories, but high in 
food value, because it is made with nonfat dry milk. 


2 cans sweetened condensed milk 1 qt. thin cream 
2 cups strong black coffee 1 tbsp. vanilla 


Mix milk, cream, coffee and vanilla; stir until well 
blended. Freeze in 3- or 4-quart freezer. After repack- 
ing, let ripen 2 hours. Makes about 3 quarts. 
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By Christine Millar 
Food Editor 


Pub CL 


1 envelope plain gelatin 1 cup sugar 
'4 cup cold water 2 cups cranberry juice 
1 cup boiling water 2 tbsp. lemon juice 


Soften gelatin in cold water; dissolve in boiling water. 
Add sugar and stir until dissolved. Add cranberry and 
lemon juice. Chill. Freeze in freezer or in refrigerator 
tray. (To freeze in refrigerator, follow directions given 
for Lemon Sherbet except, of course, use no egg white.) 


Spoon frosty pink cranberry ice over chilled fruit to 
make a dessert that is light, refreshing and distinc- 
Makes about 1% quarts. tive in flavor. Garnish with fragrant sprigs of mint. 


1 Ib. marshmallows 3 egg yolks, beaten 
1 No. 2 can Royal Anne cherries V4 tsp. salt 

1 No. 2 can sliced pineapple Juice of 2 lemons 

1 3-oz. jar maraschino cherries 2 cups heavy cream 
V2 cup almonds, blanched 


Cut marshmallows into fourths with wet scissors. 

Drain all fruit. Split Royal Anne cherries and remove 

seeds. Cut pineapple and maraschino cherries into small 

pieces. Sliver almonds. In a large bowl mix marsh- 

mallows with fruit and nuts. In a saucepan combine egg 

yolks, salt and lemon juice; simmer until thickened. 

Cool. Whip cream and fold into egg mixture. Fold in 

Marshmallow fruit mold is an especially good buffet marshmallow-fruit mixture. Pour into large mold, indi- 

dessert because it makes a handsome dish, is easily vidual molds or sherbet glasses. Chill in refrigerator 
served from the table, can be made the day before. several hours or overnight. 


(Prolite Drist Gor beak B 


4 cup butter 1 tbsp. sugar 
Vo cup boiling water 1 tbsp. cocoa 
V2 cup flour 2 eggs, unbeaten 
4 tsp. salt 1 quart ice cream 


Add butter to boiling water; heat until butter melts. 
Sift together flour, salt, sugar and cocoa; add to butter 
mixture all at once. Stir thoroughly while cooking, and 
cook until mixture leaves sides of pan. Remove and 
cool slightly. Add unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beating 
until smooth after each addition. Drop by heaping table- 
spoonfuls onto greased baking sheet, 2 inches apart. 
Shape into heaped rounds with a wet spoon. Bake in 
hot oven, 450° F., 10 minutes; reduce heat to 375° F. and 
bake 25 minutes longer, or until dry and lightly browned. 
Cool; cut off tops. Fill with vanilla or peppermint ice To make a dessert that’s a real conversation piece, 
cream and serve with Chocolate Mint Sauce. , fill tender chocolate puffs with vanilla or pepper- 
Chocolate Mint Sauce recipe on page 34 mint ice cream and serve with chocolate mint sauce. 
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Why good | cooks choose 


Summertime treat .. . fresh fruit salad 3 
and golden-brown CALUMET biscuits. 
You can count on CALUMET Baking 
Powder to give biscuits extra lightness 
and add a new “‘lift” to your baking. @ 


CALUMET 2 +01 


over any other Baking Powder 





It’s reliable! Yes, for three genera- 
tions women who love to cook have 
given their baking skillanextra 
advantage by choosing CALUMET 

America’s Quality Baking 
Powder. No‘‘guesswork,”’ because 
CALUMET Baking Powder is not 


only Double-Acting, it’s Double- 
Dependable, too... gives just the 
RIGHT amount of leavening, first 
in your mixing bow] and later in 
the oven. No wonder twice as many 
women use CALUMET as any other 
baking powder! Get it today. 


PARSLEY. ..a ‘garden flavor” in biscuits 


Delightful and different! 
Makes your biscuits really 
special. Add 2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley to mixture 
after cutting in the short- 
ening in the recipe below. 
Family and guests will love 
every fresh-baked bite... 
make ’em today. 


Calumet’s Famous Biscuit Recipe 
developed by three generations of home- 
makers who have insisted on this 
QuALITY Baking Powder. 


Calumet Biscuits 
2 cups sifted flour * ¥% teaspoon salt 
22 teaspoons CALUMET Baking Powder 
4to 6 tablespoons shortening * 
% to Y% cup milk* 


Note: Results not assured with this recipe 
if any other baking powder is substi- 
tuted. CALUMET’S Double-Dependable 
Double-Action gives you light, tender, 


CALUMET ow 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


PERFECT biscuits. . . . Perhaps you’ve 
noticed, more published recipes specify 
CALUMET than any other brand of baking 
powder! 

Sift flour once, measure, add salt and 
CALUMET Baking Powder, sift again. Cut 
in shortening. Add milk and stir with 
fork until soft dough is formed (about 20 
strokes). Turn out on lightly floured 
board; knead 20 turns. Pat or roll dough 
lightly 1% inch thick; cut with floured 
2-inch biscuit cutter. Bake on ungreased 
baking sheet in hot oven (450°F.) 12 to 
15 minutes. Makes 14 biscuits. 

*Range in shortening allows for variation in 
richness of biscuits. Amount of milk varies with 
the type of flour used. Southern soft wheat flour 
requires less milk than regular all-purpose flour. 


Tune in =~ — 
ea (ALU MET 


Sundays, CBS 


*King pownef 
A Product of General Foo?!  O———— 





(Continued from page 33) 


Chocolate Mint Sauce 


Vo Ib. chocolate mint 
wafers 


6 tbsp. water 


Place chocolate peppermint wafers 
(solid chocolate, not fondant-filled) 
and water in saucepan. Stir con- 
stantly over low heat until thor- 
oughly blended. Cool to desired con- 
sistency. Makes 1 cup. 


Peanut Brittle Ice Cream 


The evaporated milk makes crunchy 

Peanut Brittle Ice Cream low in 

cost, high in food value. 

Vo tsp. plain gelatin 

2 tbsp. cold water 

1 cup evaporated 
milk, undiluted 


V4 Ib. peanut brit- 
tle (1 cup) 
12 tsp. vanilla 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Scald 
milk in top of double boiler; add 
softened gelatin and stir until dis- 
solved. Chill until icy cold. Grind 
peanut brittle, using finest blade of 
food grinder. Whip chilled milk until 
stiff. Fold in peanut brittle and va- 
nilla. Freeze, without stirring, in 
tray of automatic refrigerator set at 
coldest control. Makes 1 quart. 


Quick Citrus Parfait 


One stop at your food store, another 
at the corner drugstore, and you 
have made this colorful Quick Citrus 
Parfait. 


1 No. 2 can orange 
or tangerine juice 


1 pt. vanilla ice 
cream 


Place unopened can of orange or 
tangerine juice in freezing compart- 
ment, or pour into refrigerator tray, 
and freeze until firm. Spoon alter- 
nate layers of frozen juice and ice 
cream into parfait or sherbet glasses. 
Serve at once. 


Chocolate Party Cups 


Ice cream tastes—and looks—twice 

as good served in these crinkled 

Chocolate Party Cups. Perfect for 

children’s parties, and they make a 

hit with grown-ups, too! 

1 pkg. semisweet 
chocolate pieces 


1 tbsp. shortening 


Place chocolate and shortening in 
top of double boiler and heat until 
melted; stir to blend. With the back 
of a teaspoon, swirl a thin layer of 
melted chocolate evenly over the 
entire inside surface of a fluted pa- 
per baking cup. Allow about 1 table- 
spoon chocolate for each cup. Place 
cups in cooled muffin pan. Chill 
thoroughly. When chocolate has 
hardened, carefully remove paper 
from shell. Return chocolate cups 
to muffin pans and cool. Fill with 
vanilla, chocolate or peppermint ice 
cream to serve. 
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2'% Ib. soft, ripe peaches 


peaches. 


ginger and set aside. 
over high heat. 


Peach Ginger Jam 


Vy cup sliced candied ginger 


Peel and pit about 2% 
Chop very fine, or grind; measure 3% 
cups into large saucepan. 
Place saucepan of peaches 
Add powdered pectin and stir 


4'/o cups sugar 
1 box powdered pectin 
pounds of soft, ripe 


add 


Measure sugar, 


10 Million 


luscious magic 


Lemon Pies 


were made last year with 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


MAKE ONE TODAY! 
FILLING NEEDS NO COOKING 
SAVES 20 MINUTES 


1 8-inch baked pie shell* 
1% cups (15-02. can) 
EAGLE BRAND SWEETENED 


until mixture comes to a hard boil. Stir in sugar 
at once. Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard 
1 minute, stirring constantly. Remove from heat; 
skim. Ladle into glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 


CONDENSED MILK 
Ya cup lemon juice 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 





about eight 6-ounce glasses. 








Book Reviews. Continued from page 9 


on arrangement and selection of fur- 
nishings and floor coverings. There 
are dozens of detailed charts and 
illustrations, and all product recom- 
mendations are specific, with brand 
names and manufacturers’ addresses. 
Though the recommendations are 
occasionally rather extreme (some- 
how we doubt that even the Wrights 
follow them 100 percent), the book 
is stimulating and definitely worth- 
while reading for any homemaker. 


ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


Durinc the summer months, when 
millions of Americans turn to the 
outdoors for recreation, people of 
all ages discover the joys of nature 
study. Just published are two field 
guides for the layman which com- 
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bine popular appeal with consider- 
able scientific value. They are de- 
signed for leisurely study at home 
as well as reference in the field, and 
contain much helpful material for 
teachers and nature leaders. A Field 
Guide to the Butterflies, by Alexan- 
der B. Klots, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $3.75, describes every butter- 
fly found east of the Great Plains, 
illustrates 247 species in color and 
tells the beginner all he needs to 
know about making a butterfly col- 
lection. Audubon Water Bird Guide, 
by Richard H. Pough, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., $3.50, is a complete 
guide to water, game and large land 
birds of Eastern and Central North 
America. It contains 623 illustrations 
of 258 species—485 in color—and an 
interestingly written text. 


(or 4 teaspoon lemon extract) 
2 eggs, separated 
V4 teaspoon cream of tartar, if desired 
4 tablespoons sugar 





Blend Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk, lemon juice, lemon rind 
(or lemon extract) and egg yolks. Stir 
until mixture thickens. Pour into 
cooled pie shell. 


To Make Meringue 


Add cream of tartar to egg whites; 
beat until almost stiff enough to hold a 
peak. Add sugar gradually, beating un- 
til stiff and glossy, but not dry. Pile 
lightly on pie filling. Bake in slow oven 
(325° F.) until lightly browned (about 
15 minutes). Cool. 
*Use Betty Crocker’s CRUSTQUICK or 
other good pastry mix. 


@The Borden Co, 


> 

———— 
FREE RECIPE BOOK: 
Seventy magic - quick 
recipes for desserts, 
cookies, candies, frost- 
ings. Send post card 
today to Borden’s, 
Dept. H-71, P. O. 175, 
New York 46, N.Y. 








FOOD IDEAS 
from the EXPERTS 


Hot Fudge Sauce 


24 cup ('4 can) Ye tsp. salt 
Eagle Brand 4 cup sugar 
Sweetened Con- 1% sq. (1! oz.) un- 
densed Milk* nadeionad choco- 
Vo cup water late 


YF ° Put the condensed milk, water, salt 
Thick Blanket and sugar in the top of a double boil- 


° er. Mix well, then add the chocolate. 

of Insulation Cook over rapidly boiling water, 

ite stirring frequently, until thick and 
Keeps Kitchen smooth, about 25 minutes. Remove 
Cooler, More from heat and serve hot over ice 
cream, cake or pudding. Makes 
Comfortable about 11/3 cups. 
*Recipe courtesy 
Ask Your Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


Roper Retailer Green Peppers with Spaghetti 
Write for Free | Yo pkg. Skinner’s 3 large canned to- 
Descriptive Folder H. Long Spaghetti* matoes, chopped 
1 cup ground Salt and pepper 
cooked meat Butter or margarine 
the shove. photograph Mistrales Seow the uatbyieth, Keaaived COr.Oe: 4 green peppers 
Range is completely surrounded by @ thick blanket of insulation, that keeps cook- Cook the spaghetti according to the 
ing heat in the oven and broiler and out of the kitchen. ‘This Is just one of Roper’s directions on the package. Mix with 
outstanding Crowning Achievements, ROPER Gas Ranges are made for use with the ground meat and chopped toma- 
any kind of gas, including liquefied petroleum gas. Ideal for city or country. toes. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
. : Split peppers lengthwise and par- 
boil 5 minutes. Fill peppers with 
mixture, dust with bread crumbs, 
and dot with butter. Bake 30 min- 
utes in a moderate oven with 42 cup 
water in bottom of pan. 
*Recipe courtesy Skinner's. 





He'll warm up to 


OLDETYME 


BISCUIT MIX flrifty | Snappy Cheese Grill 


ONE. EAL 3 oz. snappy cheese 1 tbsp. butter 
——— '4 tsp. prepared 2 tsp. A.1. Sauce* 
mustard Dash paprika 


Mash cheese with fork until soft and 
creamy. Then add mustard, butter 
and A.1. Sauce. Spread on crackers 
and put under broiler 3 to 5 minutes 
until cheese is brown and puffed. 
Makes 2 dozen canapes. 

*Recipe courtesy A.1. Sauce. 


Q L 55e7 ae White Cake 
QUee —the dash that CRUST MIX ‘ 


Cc 2 cups sifted cake '4 tsp. salt 
makes the dish CORN MUFFIN MIX * GINGER BREAD MIX flour 14 cups sugar 
Ask for A.1. when dining out, too. 2 tsp. Calumet 34 cup milk 
\ Baking Powder* 1 tsp. vanilla 
Vy cup butter or 3 egg whites 
other shortening 


D " D suas | Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
' regram ' lanning powder and salt and sift together 


A 16-page booklet of good, down-to-earth advice for Madame three times. Cream shortening, rome 
Program Chairman from Alberta Wilson Constant, prominent ane fang eg pr sen pong 
clubwoman and writer. In “Program Planning,” she tells you ce with milk = senell umnnat at 
how to choose your theme for the year, where to find refer- a time, beating after each addition 
ence material, and how to add variety to your programs. We until smooth. Add vanilla. Beat 
believe this booklet will prove helpful to you in your club egg whites until they hold up in 
work. A copy is yours for only 15 cents. Address order to: moist peaks. Stir quickly but thor- 
oughly into batter. Bake in two 
Reader Service Editor HOLLAND?’S Dallas, Texas greased 8-inch layer pans in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 25 minutes. 

*Recipe courtesy Calumet Baking Powder. 
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How to 
FREEZE CORN 
on or off the cob 


0. ICK-frozen corn, with its garden-fresh flavor 
sealed in, is a delicious addition to your supply 
of home-preserved food. On the cob it takes up 
more freezer space than when cut in whole grains, 
but a few ears are nice for special occasions. 
Aristogold, Cherokee, Honey June, Bantam, 
Iona and Garden Cross Bantam are the best varie- 
ties for freezing. Choose ears that are full, but 
slightly less mature than those picked for canning. 
Press a kernel to test the milk; it should be thin, 
not thick, and starchy. For top quality, pick and 
freeze a small quantity at a time, and get it into 
the freezer in a hurry. One dozen ears (about 6 
pounds) will vield 2 to 3 pints of whole-kernel corn. 


Husk corn. Remove silks with a dry vegetable 
e brush, then wash corn. If corn is to be fro- 
zen on the cob, break into convenient sizes. 





Place corn in a basket and lower basket into 
briskly boiling water. Bring water back to a 
boil over high heat. Cover kettle or deep- 
well cooker to hold in steam. Keeping water 
boiling rapidly, cook 7 to 10 minutes for corn 
on the cob; 5 minutes for whole-kernel corn. 
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ode 


When the cooking period is up, remove the 
corn and plunge it as quickly as possible into a 
large kettle of ice water. Cool until a kernel 
pulled from the cob feels cold to the tongue. 





Package corn on the cob at once in polyethy!- 
ene bag, press air out, double the top of the 
bag and close tightly with a rubber band. For 
whole-kernel corn, cut kernels from cob with 
a sharp knife after scalding and chilling. 
Rinse kernels in cold water, removing chaff 
from the surface. Pack corn into moisture-va- 
por-resistant tainers, filling to 4 inch of 
top. Close and seal according to directions 
for type of container you are using. Label. 





Get corn into the freezer at once. Place the 
packages in the coldest part of the freezer so 
they will freeze rapidly. When you are ready 
to freeze the next batch, move the frozen 
packages to the storage section of the freezer. 








THE SKINNER CHEFS 
SUGGESTION FOR 


‘ 
HEARTY MEAL 
IN A HURRY 


SKINNER’S SPAGHETTI 
A LA RUSSE DINNER 


The Ingredients You Need 
1 7-02. or 2 14-02. pkge. SKINNER'S Ready-Cut 
or Long Spaghetti Va tsp. salt 
1 clove garlic 1 cup cottage cheese 
1 cup milk VY. cup minced onion 
2 tbsp. lemon juice V4 Ib. dried beef, torn 
1 tbsp. Worcestershire into pieces 
Grated Parmesan cheese 


sauce 
Dash of Tabasco sauce Paprika 


pwew—w- Prepare This Easy Way “""Y""F 
To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 tbsp. ‘ 
salt and clove of garlic. Add spagh- 
etti gradually. Cook uncovered at 
rapid boil 10 minutes or until tender 
when cut with fork against kettle. 
Drain, do not rinse. Discard garlic 
clove. Combine milk or cream with 
lemon juice, seasonings, cottage 
cheese and onion. Add spaghetti and 
dried beef, mixing carefully. Pour 
into buttered casserole. Bake 45 min- 
utes at 350° F. Sprinkle generously 
with Parmesan cheese and paprika. 
Return to oven for 5 minutes. 
Serves 6. ‘ 








5h’ MACARONI 
Belongs On Your Table 
Twice A Week 
or 
Y” Guaranteed ye 
Housekeeping 
<a sovcansce wie 
OMAHA 2 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO NEBR 





Does your Church or Club 


NEED CASH? 


and Religious 
throughout the South have come to 
depend on the HOLLAND’S PLAN 


obtaining 


Civie organizations 


for raising and 


needed organizational equipment. 


The invariable response is that the 
HOLLAND’S PLAN is the easiest and 


most pleasant method these organiza- 


money 


tions have found. That is why it has 
literally thousands of 
groups for more than a quarter of a 
century. 


been used by 


Write today for full details of how 
organization can put this 
No in- 
vestment is required and there is 


your 
profitable plan to work. 


no obligation. 
inquiry to: 


Hfotlfan 


Dept. “C” 


Just address your 


SOUTH 
Dallas 2, Texas 
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Hush Puppies 
(PICTURED) 
2 cups corn meal 
1 tbsp. flour 


1 tbsp. baking 
powder 


1 tsp. salt 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup milk 

1 onion, minced 


Sift corn meal, flour, baking powder 
and salt together. Add milk to 
beaten egg and stir in dry materials, 
then add onion. Drop by spoonfuls 
into hot fat that is deep enough to 
cover the puppies and fry to golden 
brown. Drain on absorbent paper 
and serve piping hot.—Mrs. J. F. C. 


String Beans with Sauce 


1 Ib. string beans 
Ve cup milk 

1 egg yolk 

1 tsp. salt 


12 tbsp. vinegar or 
lemon juice 
Vo tsp. dry mustard 


Cook beans by usual method until 
tender. Heat milk in double boiler. 
Beat egg yolk and mix with vinegar, 


‘salt and mustard; add to milk, stir- 


ring constantly until it thickens. 
Add butter. Pour over beans and 
serve.—Miss J. M. 


French Refrigerator Cake 


2 sq. (2 oz.) un- 
sweetened 
chocolate 

1/3 cups sweetened 
condensed milk 


Vz cup water 

V4 tsp. salt 

1 box vanilla 
wafers 


Melt chocolate in top of double 
boiler. Add milk and stir from 5 to 
10 minutes, or until thick. Add wa- 
ter and salt, mixing well. Line small 
oblong loaf pan with waxed paper, 
and pour thin layer of chocolate 


SOUTHERN 
KITCHEN 


mixture in bottom of pan. Add a 
layer of vanilla wafers. Repeat until 
chocolate mixture is all used. Top 
with layer of wafers. Chill in re- 
frigerator for 24 hours. To serve, 
remove waxed paper and cut in 
slices. Garnish with whipped cream, 
if desired.—Mrs. V. J. M. 


Tomato Rolls 


Vz cup warm water 

2 pkg. active dry 
yeast 

14 cups tomato 
juice 


3 cups flour 

3 tbsp. sugar 

12 tsp. salt 

Vo cup shortening 


Dissolve yeast in water. Heat to- 
mato juice to boiling point. Add 
shortening and sugar; cool. Add dis- 
solved yeast. Blend in 2 cups flour 
and beat well. Add remaining flour 
and salt. Allow to rise until double 
in size, about 20 minutes. Put on 
floured board and knead lightly and 
briskly for 5 minutes, using only 
enough flour to handle easily. Form 
into rolls and let rise in greased pan 
until double in size. Bake at 450° F. 
until browned. Takes about 15 min- 
utes for small rolls. Makes about 
20 rolls.—Miss V. S. 


Creamy Ham Special 


1 3-0z. pkg. cream 
cheese 

1 3-oz. can deviled 
ham 


2 tbsp. chili sauce 
Vo cup chopped 
celery 


Blend cream cheese, ham and chili 
sauce together well. Stir in celery. 
Makes 1 cup. Use as spread for ca- 
napes or sandwiches.—Miss V. B. 
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Even if you parlay-voo like a native, you get a 
queer, lost feeling the first time you go marketing in a 
foreign country. 

You look at the shelves filled with strange goods, and 
not one of them means anything to you. And you haven't 
the faintest idea which are good, and which are so-so, 
and which won't satisfy you at all. 

And if, by chance, you happen to see a familiar 
American brand among the strangers—well, take our word 
for it, you embrace it like an old, old friend! 

There’s nothing like a little travel to make you realize 
how our American system of brand names makes life 
easier and pleasanter—and safer, too. 

Here at home, when a manufacturer develops a product 
he thinks you'll like, he puts his name on it—big and 


Whenever you buy— 


demand the brand you want 
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> Did you ever shop for dinner in Paris? » 


clear and proud. You try it, and if it doesn’t suit you, you 
know what not to get the next time. And if it does 
please you, you can buy it again with the certainty that 
it will be just as good... because the manufacturer 
can’t afford to let his brand name down. 

Brand names give you the wonderful power of taking 
it or leaving it alone. And that power—a force as 
mighty as your right to vote—is what keeps manufacturers 
vying with each other for your favor... making their 
products better and better...offering you more and more 
for your money. 


So make use of your power of choice to get what you 
want. Know your brands —and study the ads on 
these pages. That way you will get what pleases you 
best — again and again and again. 





This space contributed by 
HOLLAND'S in cooperation with 


INCORPORATED 
A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y, 














In tip layering, the ends of the branches are 
covered with soil and left undisturbed until 
roots form. This method, used in propagating 
such shrubs as jasmines, forsythia and dew- 
berries, often produces roots in a few weeks. 





By Ben Arthur Davis 
Garden Editor 


LAYERING 0s cusnays 


increase your stock of ornamental plants 


Bicitstins is the best means of propagating 
a number of ornamental plants and has been 
used for many years on such things as climbing 
roses and Oriental magnolias that do not yield 
readily to rooting of cuttings. It is asexual 
(performed without a joining of the sexes as is 
necessary in the production of seeds), and the 
resulting plant is always precisely the same as 
the mother plant. 

The process is one in which roots are encour- 
aged to form on a limb or branch while it is 
still a part of the parent plant. After the roots 
have formed, the rooted section is severed be- 
tween the new root system and the parent, and 
the new section treated as a new and inde- 
pendent plant. 

Many species of plants show an inclination to 
layer naturally. Perhaps you have run across 
the tips of winter jasmines that had rooted 

Mound layering is practiced with shrubs that where they touched the soil; limbs of forsythia 
send up numerous branches from the ground. As that had formed roots where the earth had 
shown in the cross section above, a mound of washed over the lower branches; strawberry 
earth is pulled up over the crown of the plant. plants that had layered wherever a leaf joint 
After new roots have formed on the lower sec- touched the soil. 
Soe OF She Cae Tn Cae fe eeNeTee: ane By taking advantage of this natural tendency 
the canes are cut off at the ground level. . : yet ; ; : 
of many species, you can easily increase 
your plant stock and be assured that each new 
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plant will be an exact reproduction of its parent 
in character of growth and size and color of 
bloom. What’s more, you’ll find it a fascinating 
undertaking. 

There are many variations of layering, and 
the process may be adjusted to the particular 
kind of plant you wish to increase. The most 
commonly used method is so simple that it is 
usually called “simple layering.” Just dig a 
trench under a lower branch and slit the bark 
on the underside of the branch where you want 
the roots to form, or, if the branch is quite 
small, let the slit go entirely through it. Pull 
the branch down gently into the trench and 
cover it with loamy soil, or, better still, with a 
mixture of soil and peat or soil, sand and peat. 

If the limb threatens to spring back, fasten 
it with a U-shaped piece of wire, or place a 
piece of stone or brick over the spot to keep 
the branch in place. In layering small plants 
like carnations, a hairpin will do the trick. 

The soil covering the wound should be kept 
moist; if the earth is permitted to dry out com- 
pletely after the roots begin to form, the results 
may be disastrous. 

The use of root-promoting hormones is help- 
ful in this type of layering. When employing 
hormones, instead of merely slitting the bark 
at the point of layering, slit the branch and in- 
sert in the wound a bit of sphagnum moss that 
has been dusted with the root-inducing hormone 
powder. This treatment usually causes roots 
to form in a much shorter time. 

Many plants will form roots in just a few 
months. Azaleas, primrose jasmine, winter jas- 
mine and forsythia usually root in a very short 
time, but climbing roses and magnolias may 
require six months or longer. A careful ex- 
amination will show when a good root system 
has developed. 

Mound layering can be employed with most 
jasmines, forsythias, and a few other species 
that send up many small canes from the ground. 
In using this method, you simply build up a 
mound of loamy soil about a foot high over the 
crown of the plant, covering the lower ends of 
the branches. In a few months, most of the 
branches will have formed good roots and can 
be removed at the ground level, after the 
mound of earth has been pulled away. Cutting 
back the top growth about half way at the time 
the mound of soil is placed, seems to encourage 
the formation of roots. 

Tip layering is employed with many kinds of 
jasmines, dewberries, forsythias and other pro- 
cumbent shrubs. In this method, cover the tips 
of the branches with soil and leave them to 
form roots. Many of the species adapted to this 
type of layering will form satisfactory roots in 
a few weeks. 

Air layering has been employed in one form 
or another for many years, especially in propa- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Above—in simple layering, a branch is drawn 
down, placed in a trench and covered with soil. A 
stone or a U-shaped piece of wire is used to hold 
the branch in place until the new roots are formed. 





Above—in air layering, practiced with such up- 
right plants as Oriental magnolias, the branch to 
be rooted is circled with a knife in two places 
about an inch apart and the wound is covered with 
sphagnum moss. To simplify the process, two pieces 
of pot can be fitted around the branch, which is 
severed below the pot as soon as the roots form. 


Above—A new method of air layering employs a 
plastic sheet, wrapped around the moss covering 
the wound and tied at the ends to retain moisture. 








The First and 
Only Complete 
Book on 
SOUTHERN 
GARDENING 


by Holland’s well-known authority—Ben Arthur 
Davis. For the beginner and the home gardener. 


Here is the book that gardeners 
in the South and Southwest have 
long awaited. A book that covers 
for the first time the whole field of 
horticulture in these regions, in 
clear, concise, non-technical lan- 
guage. 


Basic techniques are simply 
and clearly described; separate 
chapters deal with garden plan- 
ning—what to plant and where 
and how to plant it—the technical 
problems of growing annuals, bi- 
ennials, and perennials. Azaleas 
and camellias, probably the two 
most important shrubs grown in 
southern gardens, are discussed 
fully. 


There’s a calendar for every 


month of the year that’s a com- 
plete guide in itself as to when 
and what to do in the garden. And 
another original feature of the 
book is a Latin-English listing of 
common horticultural terms and 
names. Indexed and illustrated 
with drawings. ONLY $3.00 





THE AUTHOR: Ben Arthur 
Davis, known throughout 
the South as a writer and 
lecturer on horticultural 
subjects, has served as chief 
garden editor of Holland’s 
since 1935. His personal col- 
umn, Garden Rambles, and 
his practical, down-to-earth 
articles have won for him a 
devoted following. 
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gating rubber piants and Oriental 
magnolias. It is also used with dra- 
cenas, oleanders and other species 
that, due to their upright character 
of growth, do not yield to simple 
layering. To air layer, circle a 
branch with a knife in two places 
about an inch apart, cover the wound 
with sphagnum moss and bind to 
keep the moss in place. In air layer- 
ing outdoor plants, a wooden box 
supported by legs is sometimes 
placed under the section to be rooted. 
The box is filled with a mixture of 
soil and peat and kept moist. Spe- 
cial air-layering pots built in two 
sections are now available and are 
much less trouble than the boxes. 

Indoors and in greenhouses, where 
the sphagnum can be kept moist, 
the section to be rooted is not always 
enclosed in a container. This con- 
tainerless method is frequently used 
on rubber plants and dracenas after 
they have lost their lower leaves 
and become leggy. The top section 
is removed just below the point 
where the roots form and used as a 
new plant. In the .case of rubber 
plants, the old trunk usually shows 
new growth and may develop into 
a shapely plant. 

A new type of air layering has 
been developed at the U. S. Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Mary- 
land, in which the branch is slit and 
a small quantity of sphagnum moss 
dusted with a root-promoting hor- 
mone powder is inserted in the 
wound. The wound is then bound 
with a handful of wet sphagnum 
moss. The moss is covered with a 
sheet of plastic, which is tied se- 
curely at each end with small cord 
or rubber bands. The plastic wrap- 
per holds the moisture and no 
further wetting is necessary. In all 
other types of layering, the material 
surrounding the wound must be kept 
moist by regular watering. 

Layering can be practiced at al- 
most any time of the year, but early 
summer is perhaps the best time 
with most species of plants. At this 
season, the heat already present, 
plus the moisture supplied, encour- 
ages quick formation of roots. 


I enclose $ Please send me copies 
of HOLLAND’s HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERN GAR- 
DENERS. If I am not completely satisfied with the 
book, I may return it in 10 days for full refund. 


If you are not completely 
satisfied and delighted with 
HOLLAND’S HANDBOOK FOR 
SOUTHERN GARDENERS you 
may return it within 10 
days for full refund of the 
purchase price! 





ADDRESS. 
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in a Name? 


A whole lot, when you are talking about plants, 


for a knowledge of how the names originate can make gardening 


more fascinating—and ordering a lot easier. 


, a new gardener may be blessed with 
boundless enthusiasm and a better than average knowl- 
edge of plant life, he is sometimes bewildered by the 
diversity of material he finds growing in the large show 
gardens and listed in the catalogs. And to compound 
his confusion, he may find half a dozen catalogs listing 
the same plant under as many different names. Even in 
his own community he may run across certain plants 
known by two or three different names. 

Yet it is important to any gardener, new or old, to be 
able to identify properly the plant material he uses. For 
his own satisfaction and convenience, such knowledge is 
essential; and it is certainly the part of courtesy to be 
able to answer visitors’ questions about any plant in your 
garden. You can’t hope to classify as a really first-rate 
gardener until you are on correct name-calling terms 
with everything you grow. 

The different groups of plants require different cul- 
tural attention, so if you are able to classify a particular 
plant you are in a much better position to meet its 
peculiar requirements. Too, there’s the matter of pure 
curiosity (it may have killed the cat but it has never 
hurt a gardener); the more you pry into the background 
of your plants, the more fascinating they become. 

Latin, having long been the universal language of 
scientists, was adopted as the language of the botanists. 
Latin names are less difficult than you may think, and 
they almost invariably possess a meaning that adds to 
our knowledge and understanding of the plant. The 
generic (genus) and specific (species) names are always 
in Latin, and the specific one is usually descriptive, but 
may be geographical or commemorative. The “glauca” 
in Magnolia glauca tells us that the leaves are glaucous 
or gray; the “sibirica” in Iris sibirica indicates that this 
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species was found in Siberia; while the “vanhouttei” in 
Spiraea vanhouttei reveals that the plant was named for 
the great horticulturist, Vanhoutte. 

To start back toward the beginning, and doing our 
dead-level best to avoid technicalities, let’s consider the 
plant family. A family is composed of one or more 
genera (plural of genus) that have a sufficient number 
of characteristics in common to justify placing them in 
one general group. The Beech Family, for example, in- 
cludes such genera as Castanea (chestnut), Fagus 
(beech) and Quercus (oak). In the genus Quercus you 
will find all the oaks, a group of plants sufficiently alike 
to justify grouping them to themselves. But all oaks are 
not alike, and for purposes of further identification it is 
necessary to break the genus down into species. The 
species usually indicates the kind of plant. One text 
lists more than fifty species of oaks (Quercus), members 
of which have many characteristics in common, but 
which are not common to other species in the same 
genus. 

The live oak, Quercus virginiana, for example, has 
many characteristics not found in other oaks. Here, the 
generic name, “Quercus,” tells us the plant is an oak, 
while the specific name, virginiana, indicates the kind 
of oak and that it was probably first found in Virginia. 
The genus is the first word in the double, or binominal, 
names of plants; the second word is the specific name. 
It is about these, the generic and specific names, that the 
gardener will be most concerned, as they are commonly 
used in describing plants. 

In the case of trees you will not find many varieties, 
and the genus and species only are indicated in their 
names. But in the annuals and perennials, many new 

(Continued on next page) 
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AMERICAS FINEST 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 


For narrow 


PARKWAYS... 


Here’s convenience you’ve always wanted 
in a sprinkler—desired distance and spray 
automatically at a turn of a dial! 


Speed of the revolving arms breaks up 


the spray—provides a natural rain-like 


shower that’s best for all lawns. Beautiful, 
rich green. Long-lasting quality. See this 
automatic and other famous Sunbeam Rain 
King sprinklers at your dealer’s. 


instantly set to sprinkle 
any area you want 
from 5 to 50 feet. 


Sunbeam 


48-PAGE 
FULL-COLOR 
BOOK OF 
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wm 





rand-new 48-page’ Fall 
Tos Catalog shows in full 
hundreds of the 
‘s finest roses and 
perennials — Floribundas, 
Hybrid Teas, Climbers, lilacs, 
phiox, delphiniums, mums, 
etc. Catalog also contains 
garden hints, expert advice, 
shows how to save morey. 
All plants guaranteed to live 
& bloom. Mail coupon now! 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


—_——as 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
608 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
(world’s Largest Rose Growers) 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your new 
Fall 1951 Catalog of Roses & Perennials 


Name 


Address 


[grousssanese 


Grows Better Plants Faster 


In SOIL, SAND or WATER io 


Simply dissolve and water 
your houseplants, garden 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs or 
lawn. Produces stronger plants, 
more and larger flowers and 
fruit. Excellent for starting 
seedlings, cuttings, transplants 
Clean, odorless. Won't burn 
ee roots if used as a 
irected. Contains all nutri- 
tional elements complete and (*. Guaranteed by ™ 
balanced—plus vitamin B1— \Goed Housekeeping 
instantly available. Results sure. 45 sorrenste OES 


COrur,. 


if your dealer can't supply you send $1 for 
1 tb. can postpaid. Makes 100 gallons 
HYDROPONIC Chemical Co., Inc., Copley, Ohio 
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forms are placed on the market 
each year and it is necessary to 
break the species down into varie- 
ties. For example, let’s take the 
marigold, which belongs to the Com- 
posite Family of plants. This family 
is an extensive one containing about 
800 genera, one of which is the 
Tagetes, or marigold. In so many 
genera, there would naturally be 
thousands of species. Tagetes is 
broken down into several species, 
one of which is erecta. Tagetes erec- 
ta is the common African marigold. 
The generic word Tagetes indicates 
that the plant is a marigold, while 
the specific name, erecta, indicates 
the kind of marigold—an erect or 
upright-growing form. But we can- 
not stop there. A visit to any garden 
or a glance through any good seed 
catalog will reveal that there are 
dozens of different varieties of Afri- 
can marigolds, each slightly differ- 
ent from all other varieties, yet they 
are all Tagetes erecta. If you wished 
to use the full name of a particular 
variety it could perhaps be listed as 
Tagetes erecta, variety Golden 
Queen. Varieties of the same species 
are usually quite similar, varying 
only to the extent that you would 
expect to find in the children of the 
same parents. 

The everyday gardener will find 
constant use for both the common 
and botanical names of his plants, 
but in the last analysis he must rely 
on the botanical names. One strong 
point in favor of botanical names is 
that once a plant is named the name 
is never changed—and is recognized 
the world over. But a common name 
may be recognized in a small area 
only. A plant may be known by one 
name in the Southeast, by another 
in the Southwest, and by still a third 
on the West Coast. 


This multiplicity of common names 
leads to much confusion. One ca- 
mellia fancier on the Gulf Coast re- 
ports that her collection includes 
four plants bought under four dif- 
ferent names, all of which turned 
out to be the same variety. In many 
sections of the South Phlox subulata 
is called “thrift,” which confuses it 
with true thrift. In some sections of 
the Southwest a “japonica” is a 
Cydonia, while in other areas, par- 
ticularly in the Southeast, it is a 
camellia. “Japonica,” incidentally, 
could hardly be accepted as the com- 
mon name for any plant, since the 
term merely implies that the plant 
came from Japan. We have many 
genera that carry the specific name 
“Japonica,” such as Camellia japo- 
nica, Cydonia japonica, Quercus 
japonica. 

Species of plants are normally 
found in their native state—they are 
not created by man—but by crossing 
species (the offspring of which are 
called “hybrids”) and by selection 
(the use of only the finest and most 
promising plants for propagating 
purposes) many of our garden flow- 
ers have been greatly improved. The 
dahlias and zinnias, for example, 
when discovered in their natural 
state, bore little or no resemblance 
to the entrancing, mammoth blooms 
we see in today’s gardens. 

Some, however, have not been im- 
proved—nature did such a marvelous 
job with them that there was nothing 
left for man to do. Many of the 
lilies—the Regal and Formosa, for 
examples—are true species just as 
they were found growing in the wild. 

What’s ina name? At least enough 
to justify the effort to learn and use 
the correct one. One of the most 
effective projects the garden clubs 
could inaugurate would be to en- 
courage their members and friends 
in the correct use of plant names. 

















“Just think—while it’s mowing the lawn, it’s making milk!” 
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GARDEN SUGGESTIONS 


FOR THE UPPER SOUTH 


Awnvat flowers timed to bloom in 
the fall are usually the prettiest of 
the year—their colors are richer and 
the blossoms last longer during the 
cool days. Many of the same kinds 
you planted in spring should have 
a second sowing now. Asters really 
are best as autumn flowers. Bright 
little French marigolds and the taller 
African varieties will bloom right on 
through light frosts. Balsam, cos- 
mos, nasturtiums and zinnias, as well 
as low-growing sweet alyssum and 
portulaca all grow quickly from 
seeds planted early in July. Sow 
where the plants are to remain. 
Water as needed and give temporary 
light shade until the little seedlings 
are well under way. 


Evrernat vigilance is the price of 
complete success with two garden 
favorites—roses and gladiolus. Un- 
less you’re one of the lucky people 
whose glads haven’t been discovered 
by thrips you’d better dust them 
every week with 5 percent DDT; 
otherwise these tiny pests will ruin 
the bloom. And regular applications 
of all-purpose rose dust or spray 
must go on throughout the summer. 
However, because sulphur in these 
combination insecticide - fungicides 
may injure rose foliage during our 
hottest weather, it is customary, be- 
ginning in July, to wait two weeks 
between applications. 


Are your peach trees being bored 
to death? They are if you find 
gummy jelly exuding from holes in 
the bark, indicating that borers are 
at work inside. Mix a quarter pound 
of 50 percent wettable DDT powder 
in 3 gallons of water and brush or 
spray it on the trunks and larger 
branches, wetting the trunks thor- 
oughly right down to the ground. 
Do this three times for complete con- 
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trol—about the first of July, August 
and September. You'll get the moths 
that lay eggs on the trees, as well 
as any borers that hatch out. 


FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Take suckers from tomato vines and 
root them in coarse sand. Transplant 
to the garden when well-rooted. 
Keep them covered for a few days 
and they will make a fine crop of 
fall tomatoes. 


Don’t forget to water your trees 
during the dry summer months. 
Most gardeners think that trees get 
their food from deep in the soil. 
This is not true. Trees feed from 
the top ten inches of soil, and many 
of our tree diseases are caused by 
starvation. 


GiarDENERS in the Panhandle area 
should mulch their chrysanthemums 
now. Use well-rotted manure, peat 
moss or compost. 


In THE areas where rainfall is rela- 
tively plentiful, the lily Speciosum 
rubrum will do quite well. It is espe- 
cially good for corsage work and for 
arrangement, as it keeps a long time 
after being cut. 


Try some of the dwarf zinnias in 
your bulb beds. They are colorful 
and don’t mind the heat. The Mexi- 
cana miniature zinnias come in bold 
colors, ranging from yellow to ma- 
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roon. The Navajo zinnias remind one 
of the colors in a Navajo rug and are 
bi-color in effect. The Tiny Cupid 
zinnias come in separate colors of 
white, orange, yellow and scarlet. 
The Lilliput or Pompon types come 
in all the colors of the rainbow. 


FOR THE SOUTHEAST 


Tue waves of heat that pervade 
much of the Southeast this month 
tend to lessen our interest in gar- 
dening, but add to the vitality and 
vigor of a multitude of weeds. So 
force yourself to keep right after 
them; it is important not to let them 
go to seed. On the lawn, one of the 
chemical sprays will help. After a 
heavy rain (or a good soaking from 
the hose) is a good time to pull 
weeds from the flower beds. 


Don’r let your pools become over- 
grown. At least a third of the wa- 
ter’s surface should be exposed. If 
necessary, remove some of the oldest 
lily pads and also part of the fish 
grass and parrot feather. 


Art THIS season poinsettias are likely 
to grow too tall. Cut them back, but 
don’t throw away the prunings—they 
are easily rooted. It is from these 
summer cuttings that the small 
Christmas plants are grown. 


Bury is a trying month for dahlias. 
Try to keep them growing by feed- 
ing them occasionally and giving 
them plenty of water. Once a dahlia 
is stunted, it never regains its full 
vigor. Cut back early-planted dah- 
lias to induce new growth for fall 
flowers. If you can get the tubers, 
make _ additional plantings this 
month. Many of the blue-ribbon- 
takers at the fall shows are planted 
in June and July. 


SAM CALDWELI 
for the Upper South 
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ZOYSIA (Matrella) 
LAWN GRASS 


Now is the time te make that new lawn you have been 
wanting. Why not have the finest of them all? Zoysia 
matrelia is supreme among lawn grasses. Not a mixture, 
but a grass of character and distinction. 

Most beautiful and permanent carpet, fine texture, free 
ef weeds, grows in shade, loves the sun. Ideally suited 
to Southern States and East and West Coasts. 

inest, yet cheapest in long run Little upkeep, few 
mowings, ne winter rye needed. Zoysia is hardy. Set it 
when you are ready, winter or summer 

Makes no seed. Sold by square yard of turf. One yard 
sets 30-50 yards of lawn. Shipped any distance. Weight 
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BLUEBONNET 
(Texas) 


Now spreads your gay, cerulean grace 

Across illimitable s pace— 

A vast, unruffled, azure sea— 

Bluebonnets, making poetry 

Of sun and color and expanse 

By subtile symbol, too, perchance, 

Giving, unvoiced, the native creed: 

Freedom and friendliness—the seed 

From which the Lone Star’s greatness springs— 
Music that even Nature sings. 


One flower, God-fashioned, tiny, bright, 
Must ever be a lovesome sight, 

But myriads spread with heaven-blue grace 
Across illimitable space, 

Make the heart quiver with a thrill 
Beyond the tongue’s expressive skill. 


-DoroTHY LEHMAN SUMERAU. 


This is the ninth in a series of poems by Mrs. Sumerau on our Southern state flowers. 
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WE sHOoULD feel very proud, down here in the South, that South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, has been desig- 
nated as a trial garden by the All-America Rose Selections. Dr. 
Ira S. Nelson of S.L.I. has contributed widely to our horticultural 
knowledge, and my guess would be that he had much to do with 
his institution being selected as a trial garden. In the S.L.I. garden, 
as in the other nineteen, all entries for All-America honors will be 
tested two years and graded by impartial judges according to a 
uniform scoring schedule. 


A new type of flower show-clinic was held last spring in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. The affair was sponsored by the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, the Birmingham Park Board and the fed- 
erated garden clubs. In addition to the flower show, a clinic was 
set up where gardeners could get answers to their plant problems. 
This section was manned by horticulturists from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Some 750 persons brought soil samples for testing 
and thousands of others found answers to their garden questions. 
This seems to me to be an excellent plan that might well be adopted 
by other show committees. 


Tue freezes of last March gave us a splendid opportunity to test 
the cold-resistance of the various azaleas here at Hope Haven. 
Without doubt, Coral Bells, a Kurume, pulled through with less 
damage than any other. One morning the blooms were covered 
with ice and snow but the open blooms suffered little or no damage. 
Most of the other plants looked mighty sick. Of the Indicas, Elegans 
was perhaps the worst damaged by the several freezes. Old estab- 
lished plants (especially those on the north sides of buildings) of 
Daphne Salmon, Pride of Mobile and Formosa came through with 
a good crop of blooms, but the young plants of these varieties 
suffered badly. 


Tue floral industry of the South is expanding rapidly. Many of the 
leading commercial growers began as hobbyists and have developed 
worth while commercial enterprises. The gladiolus industry in 
Florida runs into millions of dollars, while the floral industry in 
Louisiana is said to reach approximately $20 million. Alabama has 
its azaleas and camellias, Georgia its lilies, North Carolina and 
South Carolina their bulbs, and Texas—well, Texas has about 
everything. The potentialities of the industry and its economic value 
to the South has hardly been touched. 


A sTRONG appeal for home vegetable gardens has been issued by Dr. 
Albert J. Irving, president of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 
Dr. Irving points out that in the two world wars, home vegetable 
gardens provided vegetables for millions of our people, releasing 
commercial production and transportation for the war effort. The 
men’s garden clubs throughout the country have already fallen in 
line and the rest of us would do well to follow. 


AT THE annual meeting of the Men’s Garden Club of the South- 
east the following officers were elected: Woodson K. Jones of 
Jackson, Mississippi, president; A. E. Zilish, also of Jackson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. State vice presidents are: Alabama, R. S. Mauldin; 
Florida, Roy McWilliams; Georgia, Frank Stanford; North Carolina, 
Robert Schmidt; South Carolina, Cliff Judy; Tennessee, Will Turner; 
Louisiana, Al Alleman; Mississippi, yours truly. 
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For Southern 


Gardeners 


Fourrzen pamphlets of expert 
advice in answer to your questions 
about the when’s, why’s and how-to’s 
of Southern gardening—all written by 
our own Ben Arthur Davis, whose 
articles and “Rambles” you’ve been 
following in Holland’s each month. 
You'll find these booklets a wonder- 
ful help in planting and maintaining 
your lawn and garden and in pre- 
paring your garden club programs. 
Each of the following is available at 
10 cents a copy: 


O tndoor Gardening 
O Saintpaulias (African Violets) 


© Garden Clubs (Organization and Flow- 
er Shows) 


Twelve Monthly Garden Club Pro- 
grams 


Junior Garden Clubs 
Growing Roses in the South 
Pools and Aquatics 

Rock Gardens 

Ornamental Shrubs 
Ornamental Trees 


Insects and Diseases of the Flower 
Garden 


Lawns and Their Maintenance 
Irises and How to Grow Them 
Bulbs and How to Grow Them 


Address order to Garden Editor 
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WHEN ASTHMA STRIKES 


Here's the easy, proved way to ome, — $ 

roe symptoms. The aromati has mage 
Gist Gehiffmana’s ASTHMADOR Pp _ 
= congestion — bring amazing re ford ay «| 
ro use, SO economical you Bond Sooare 


or pi 
without it. Powder, cigarette x Dips Cans 
form 


at all drug stores 19 ©. © 
vse ASTHMADOR 


GRAY HAIR 


Brush It Away — At Home — Look 10 Years Younger 

It’s easy! Now, with Brownatone, you can quickly 
tint streaks of gray to lustrous youthful shades that 
actually defy detection. Snip a gray lock and prove it. 
See how, in one tinting, Brownatone imparts any de- 
sired shade from lightest blonde to black, Thousands 
thrilled by natural-looking results. Soft, rich, glamor- 
ous. Guaranteed harmless. Economical, lasting; won’t 
rub off, wash out or affect permanent. First use must 
give your hair youthful color or money back. Get 
Brownatone now. 75¢. All drug and toiletry counters. 





T TOBACCO!} 


Remove all tobacco craving safe in every form and join 
the thousands who have completely obtained satis- 
factory freedom from tobacco with the old genuine 
TOBACCO BANISHER. Send for FREE BOOKLET 
describing the ill effects of tobacco, and a safe, re- 
liable home treatment. A proven success for 39 years. 
GUSTAF H. GUSTAFSON CO. 
2325 E. Vickery Blvd. Dept. H Ft. Worth 3. Texas 


CORNS 


Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 30¢,50¢. Atyour druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOSCO aimover 











SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS TO FRIENDS 
Make $50 and more in spare time. Show 
Free Samples low-priced Foil-on-White 
Christmas Cards with name/ Others 
for $1.00 up. 112 Assortments, stationery, 
gifts. Up to 100% profit. Amazing Gift 








GOODBYE Troubled by sweet-eating and 
grease-eating ants? Use 

TO ANTS KELLOGG'S ANT PASTE, the 
famous California product for 

ridding the house of ants. Nothing like it! Millions 
of jars sold. At drug stores. Only 29¢. 


Kellogg's ANT PASTE 


Got PIMPLES-ECZEMA? 


Camphoreted 
Get Sayman save 
Get jar today, or send 10¢ (no stamps) for trial 50: 
size to Sayman Co., Dept. H7G., St. Louis (3), Mo 











Special Notice to Readers of 


Holland’s Magazine 


If you change your address, 
please notify us, giving both 
old and new address, in order to 
avoid missing any copies. Ad- 
dress your correspondence to 
HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE 
c/o Farm and Ranch 


Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 5117, Dallas, Texas 














40—Any little buckaroo will love riding the range on this sturdy hobby horse, 
and Dad will have a lot of fun making it. Non-tip rockers, comfortable saddle, 
rope reins. About 34 inches long, 16 inches wide and 22 inches high. 50 cents. 


For the 


NURSERY 


SCHOOL 


SET 


a 
Y OU don’t have to be a skilled woodworker to make 
these attractive playthings for the youngsters. Wood- 
stock Patterns—designed for the average home car- 
penter—eliminate measuring and guesswork. Patterns 
are actual size, so all you have to do is trace pattern 
pieces on wood, then cut and assemble. List of materials, 
board layout and complete instructions are included in 


each pattern. 


37 (left)—You'll find the proud young 
owner of a wheelbarrow “just like 
Dad’s” eager to help around the yard. 
Barrow is about 34 inches long and 
18 inches wide. 50 cents. 


38 (below)—There will be many hours 
of happy play for your youngsters on 
this strongly built teeter-totter which 
has ducks for handles. Approximately 
79 inches long. 50 cents. 





41—Teach the children to keep their 
room neat by making it fun for them to 
hang up their clothes. Animal heads 
form hangers and trim of this child’s 
costumer which is about 54 inches high 
with a 15-inch-square base. 35 cents. 


7094—Fairy-tale cuddle toys are inex- 
pensively made from socks and scraps. 
Make Mama and Papa Bear from two 
men’s socks, size 10 and 12, and Baby 
Bear from child’s sock, size 8'/2. Direc- 
tions for all three included. 20 cents. 





STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


COMBAT INFECTION 
PROMOTE HEALING 


USE IT FOR 





WITH ANTISEPTIC 


Campho-Phenique 


(PRonouNcED CAM-FO-FIN-EEx ) 


MINOR BURNS, CUTS 
SCRATCHES ,ABRASIONS 


Quick! Apply Campho-Phenique at once to minor 
burns from hot cooking utensils, hot water or steam: .. 
stops pain instantly, promotes rapid healing. The same 
thing happens when you use it on minor cuts, scratches 
and abrasions. And, because it’s highly antiseptic, 
Campho-Phenique helps heal pimples*, fever blisters, 
cold sores, insect bites without leaving ugly scars. 


SOREL EC BT 


tan SMILES ~t am 


Doesn’t stain skin. Get Campho-Phenique today and Bw,’ 
see how fast this pain-relieving antiseptic goes to work. 





*Exrternally caused 














How to Order 


Price is given with pattern 
description. Please send coins 
for each pattern to HOLLAND’s 
Magazine, 265, Needlecraft 
Department, P. O. Box 162, 
Old Chelsea Station, New 
York 11, New York. 





Triena -THE LAXATIVE 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 


USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 


Don’t let nagging pains keep you 
from work. HUNT'S Lightning Oil 
Liniment quickly relieves pains of 
muscular aches and stiffness due to 
exposure and overwork. HUNT’S 


ALLIED | 





increases blood circulation to bring 
soothing comfort. 40c and 60c. 


DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 


ALLIED 50% DDT DUST and 
25% DDT Emulsion Concen- 
trate. Powerful DDT for barns, 
animals and plants. Economical. 
Mix with water. 





. The Graud all others Trust 
OVER 200 Drugs, Medicines and Insecticides 


bear the ALLIED BRAND 


ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Got Yhapped ltehy Skin 2 
Get Sayan satve 


Get jor today, or 10¢ (no stomps) for 50: 
size to Sayman Co. 478, St. Louis (3), he. 


rm HEMORRH f 
Get Sayman SALVE 


10¢ (no stamps) for trict 50: 
pant oe man Co, #t. H7C., St. Louis (3), Mo. 
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“Look, Mom! I’m swimming!” the baby chick cried 
as he swam around and around, splashing water. 


The Baby Chick 


Perer Painter stood in the shade 
of a maple tree beside a round blue 
pond. The day was hot. The water 
looked cool. On the water there was 
a sight to behold. 

In the center of the pond sat a big 
white duck with a flat yellow bill 
and a stuck-up tail. All around her 
little yellow ducks were swimming. 
They all had little flat yellow bills 
and little stuck-up tails. 

The mother duck paddled quietly 
with her webbed feet. All around 
her the baby ducks played games. 
They darted at each other, nipping 
with their little yellow bills. They 
dived under the water and upset 
each other. They splashed water all 
over their mother. She scolded them 
with quacking in the way a mother 
duck does. 

The baby ducks paid no attention 
to their mother’s scolding, so she 
swam away from them. She swam 
near where Peter Painter was stand- 
ing under the maple tree. 

Peter Painter saw something in 
the middle of the mother duck’s 
back. It looked like a ball of soft 
yellow down. 

“Heavens to Betsy!” Peter Painter 
exclaimed. “I never before saw a 
white duck with a yellow puff in 
the middle of her back!” 

Just then the mother duck twisted 
her head. She dipped her flat yellow 
bill under the yellow puff on her 
back, scooped it out of her feathers, 
and tossed it high in the air. It fell 
with a plop at Peter Painter’s feet. 
The mother duck quacked, “Now 
stay there!” She swam back to the 
middle of the pond. 

Peter Painter stooped over the 
yellow puff lying on the ground. He 
picked it up. It was a baby chick. 

“Oh, you poor little thing,” he 
crooned. 

The baby chick opened its eyes. 
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“My mother hates me,” he sighed. 

“Where is your mother?” Peter 
Painter asked. 

“I was riding on her back. She 
threw me over here. Now she has 
gone.” 

“But that duck couldn’t be your 
mother. Your mother must be a hen.” 

“No. The white duck is my moth- 
er. She hatched me out of my egg.” 

“Then your egg must have got into 
her nest by mistake,” Peter Painter 
explained. “All her other children 
are ducks. You are a chicken.” 

“That’s why she hates me.” 

“But if she hatched you, she should 
love you.” Peter Painter sat the 
baby chick on his paintpot tray, 
which swung from his shoulders by 
a stout leather shoestring. “It was 
nice of her to give you a ride on her 
back.” 

“She wasn’t giving me a ride. I 
hide there because I cannot swim. 
But when my mother feels me on her 
back, she throws me away.” The 
baby chick lifted one tiny foot and 
covered his eyes with his little toes. 
“I am so unhappy because my moth- 
er does not love me. I am so afraid 
because my brothers and sisters try 
to drown me. I am so lonesome be- 
cause I cannot swim and play games 
in the water.” 

“No chicken can swim,” Peter 
Painter told him. 


By FRANK MARTIN WEBBER 


Illustration by Lloyd J. Dotterer 


“Then I will run away. Nobody 
loves me because I cannot swim.” 

“Wait. I will think of a way to 
make you swim.” 

“Oh, will you?” The baby chick 
stood up on his little toes. “Oh, if I 
can swim my mother will be proud 
of me. My brothers and sisters will 
let me join in their games.” 

Peter Painter looked around for 
something he could use to make the 
baby chick a pair of water wings. 
Then he saw two maple leaves lying 
on the ground. “I know what to do,” 
he said. 

He placed the two maple leaves 
on his paintpot tray. He stood the 
baby chick on them, one foot on 
each leaf. He dipped a paintbrush 
into his yellow paint, and smoothed 
a coat of paint over each foot and 
each maple leaf. “Now stand still 
till the paint dries,” he said. 

When the paint was dry, Peter 
Painter set the baby chick on the 
ground. 

“My feet feel funny,” the baby 
chick said. 

“Of course they do. 
webbed feet now.” 

The baby chick looked down. “I 
have maple leaf between my toes.” 

“And you can swim. Step into the 
water and try.” 

The baby chick waddled like a 
little duck to the edge of the pond. 
He took a deep breath, spread his 
wings and stepped down. He pad- 
dled with his little webbed feet. He 
paddled so hard and so fast that he 
splashed ‘like a little waterfall. 

The mother duck heard the splash- 
ing and whirled around. The baby 
ducks heard the splashing and rose 
out of the water as if they were 
standing on their tiptoes. 

The baby chick swam round and 
round. He splashed water on his 
brothers and sisters till they dived 
to get out of his way. He swam to 
his mother (who was his mother by 
mistake). He cried, “Look, Mom! 
I’m swimming!” 

The mother duck was so surprised 
that she forgot to paddle and sank 
to the bottom of the pond. When 
she came up and shook the water 
out of her eyes, she quacked, “My 
son! My son!” 

All the little ducks splashed and 
paddled and quacked. But the baby 
chick did not mind. He hopped to 
the middle of the mother duck’s back 
and lifted his little wings over his 
head. “Watch this!” Then he dived. 

It was a beautiful, clean, straight 
dive that cut the water sharp as a 
knife. It was the finest dive that had 
ever been made in that pond. 

The mother duck was so proud 
that she clapped her yellow bill and 
shook her stuck-up tail. 

Peter Painter sat in the shade of 
the maple tree and watched the baby 
chick teaching the baby ducks how 
to dive off their mother’s back. But 
not a baby duck with real webbed 
feet did as straight a dive as the 
baby chick who wore maple leaves 
on his little feet, which were better 
than water wings. 


You have 
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ery personally 


yours 


Never a lull in your life, these days 
—when you've cast off 

“calendar”’ cares for the smiling 
comfort Kotex gives. You’ve found 
this softness holds its shape; doesn’t 
fail, because the new Kotex is 


made to stay soft while you wear it... 


So why shouldn’t you stay in the fun? 
You’re worry-free as never before, 
with those flat pressed ends 

to prevent revealing outlines. 

And the special safety center for 


your extra protection. In fact . . 


Free is the word that best describes 
your life with the new Kotex. 
Explains the perfect poise 


now so very personally yours. 


Super Kotex in the 
Brown Box — extra 
absorbency for more- 
than-average needs. 


Junior Kotex in the 
Green Box—for women 
who prefer a slightly 
narrower napkin. 
New Kotex Sanitary Belt Regular Kotex in the 
made with soft-stretch elastic Blue Box — perfectly 
—non-curling, non-twisting, suited to the needs of 
Won’ tcut. Washable. Dries fast. most women. 


More women choose Kotex* than all other sanitary napkins 


“Tr. m. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





0 pial woudordud! 
Foithifully, 


“Avon Face Powder is a perfect Face Powder!” says 
charming Mrs. Ronald Colman. “Perfect because it 
covers so smoothly and clings so beautifully. And 
Avon’s lovely, natural-looking shades are true flattery 
for any skin.” 

You'll share Mrs. Colman’s enthusiasm when your 
Avon Representative demonstrates Avon face powder 
and other exquisite cosmetics and toiletries to you. 


... Welcome her when she calls! 


Mrs. Colman selects Avon cosmetics in her home 
with Mrs. Madge W. Sproull, 
her Avon Representative. 


PORTRAIT BY PAUL CLEMENS 


COSMETICS 


IN RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 





